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Eviction Fiction 
In memory of all the Lola McKays 
by som Pepper 


‘onday morning announces itself with 

a crackling electric blue. There’s no 

alternative but to skip the board 

meeting and return to Dolores Park 
to see fee before heading to work. I pay for the 
most elaborate floral arrangement I can spot along 
Columbus Avenue, pick up an espresso and paper 
on the way to Market Street and jump aboard a J 
Church, savoring the clank-clank to the top of 
Dolores Park, where I dismount. Across the tracks, 
along 20th Street, the freshly painted gold 
Victorian with red trim beckons me like a new 
lover standing out in a crowd. 

Straining below her third-floor bay window, I 
think I see a flash of dark hair in the gap between 
the drapes. What a view she must have from up 
there. That must be her rooftop patio. I wonder if 
she sees me. I glance at my watch. It would be 
decent to wait until 9 a.m. 

I cross back to the park, sprawl out on the damp 
grass and stare down at the tightly packed shapes 
of the city jutting out like haphazard crystal forma- 
tions, trying to see the view as she must: The smell 
of fresh grass brings back memories of childhood, 
when I was content to just stare at the blades for 
hours on end. The chill February air fills my lungs. 
It’s been eons since I allowed outdoor air into my 
lungs, I reflect. 

Dreamily, I stare over the swings toward the es 
Embarcadero that becomes the whitewashed houses *‘She’s lived in t! 
of the bay at Mykonos where Emily and I spent our COSY eet steaiy SaeOy p 
honeymoon in what seems like another lifetime ago. Laat sh Boe nea 
I stare past the Trans-America pyramid in North overpass with her ch 2mo and all? It makes me sick to tk 
Beach and my breath grows shallow again. I see AI74 that cho’ll Inco She’c heen cick 5 
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Eviction Protest Struggle for Housing Rights 


at Zephyr Realty 


by Ted Gullicksen 


ll the tenants at 225 Steiner in San 

Francisco were evicted some 

_months.ago under the Ellis Act — 
a gaping loophole in rent control laws and 
eviction protections that allows landlords 
to get rid of all their tenants if they take 
their property off the rental market. Now 
the vacated apartments are being sold as 
condominiums. 

An advertisement for the units says the 
three apartments can be bought for 
$350,000 to $550,000 each. “ALL 
VACANT!!,” the ad proclaims. In the 
same newspaper, six units at 71 Webster 
Street are advertised as “VACANT 
TICs!!” Those tenants, too, had been 
evicted under the Ellis Act. 

Using loopholes in San Francisco’s 


condominium conversion law, real estate 
speculators are evicting over 1,000 tenants 
each year for the purpose of converting 
the apartments to condos. In virtually each 
conversion, it’s low-income tenants pay- 
ing affordable rents who are displaced so 
that wealthy dot-commers moving into the 
city can buy their apartments. 

Fed up with the epidemic of evictions 
for condo conversions, about 100 tenants 


_ marched through the Lower Haight neigh- 


borhood on May 21, marching by and stop- 
ping at over a half-dozen buildings being 
converted to condos. Each building was 
either empty of tenants or being promised 
to buyers as DELIVERED VACANT! 
Tenants culminated the march with a two- 
hour picket of an ongoing open-house, 
where the empty units were being shown to 
well-heeled prospective buyers. 

The march was designed to highlight 
how many evictions are happening for 
condo conversions (there were over eight 
buildings within two blocks of the Haight 
and Fillmore intersection), and to demon- 
strate how real estate speculators are emp- 
tying buildings and making huge profits 


See Zephyr Realty page 11 


Heats po in 1 San Francisco 


by James Tracy 


ate last year public housing tenant 

Zelma Matthews received an evic- 

‘tion notice stemming from her 
son’s arrest on drug charges. Since that 
time, community members, including her 
property manager, have signed letters 
attesting that she has been a peaceful 
neighbor in a rough neighborhood. 

Even though Matthews has signed an 
agreement pledging to keep her son from 
the Hunter’s View development, the San 
Francisco. Housing Authority still says it’s 
not enough to prevent the woman from 
being put out on the streets. Eviction pro- 
ceedings continue. 

Matthews is being persecuted under the 
federal “One Strike, You’re Out” rules 


which give local housing authorities 
unprecedented power to evict tenants for 
little or no cause in the name of “cleaning 
up” public housing. Under One Strike, a 
tenant can be evicted if any member of 
their family or a frequent guest is even 
accused of a crime. Even acquittal in 
criminal court doesn’t help since evictions 
are heard in local civil courts. 

Anyone who has ever lived in or 
around public housing knows that serious 
steps have to be taken to make the devel- 
opments safer. However, an even newer 
federal regulation makes the abuse of One 
Strike provisions inevitable. 

Provisions in the federal “Quality 
Housing and Work Responsibility Act” 
(QHWRA) mandate that local housing 
authorities must implement income mix- 
ing in almost all housing developments. 

Income mixing means exactly what it 
sounds like: eliminating a large percent- 
age of low-income units (read: tenants!) 
and replacing them with market-rate units. 
(And some wonder why HUD finally 
decided to fix up the housing projects 


with the HOPE VI program, which 
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A Long, Strange Trip for Hospitality House 


Since 1967, Hospitality House 
has been a haven for street 
youth and homeless people. 
Eras fade and the Summer of 
Love is long gone. Can the 


by Trent Hayward and Max Nolan, 
Raising Our Voices 


entral City Hospitality House 

(CCHH) is a shelter and a 

social service provider with a 

long history in San Francisco. 
Founded in 1967 at the onset of the 
Summer of Love, it was a safe haven for 
the multitudes of youth that flocked to the 
city chasing the dream and finding the 
Tenderloin. 

In the early years, Hospitality House 
was committed to a nonjudgmental and 
nontraditional approach to social work. 
The outfit offered sandwiches, referrals to 
treatment programs and a place to sleep 
— as well as publishing a neighborhood 
newspaper, the Tenderloin Times, and an 
open arts studio for poor and homeless 
craftspeople. 

This community center built to serve 
those who have hit the skids has fallen on 
hard times of its own in recent years. Last 
year, financial woes forced Hospitality 
House to axe its entire youth program, 
including Orlando House, a 12-bed home 
for street kids. The closure left some 30 
staffers looking for jobs, and hundreds of 
homeless youth looking for help. 

In the process of a city-ordered reorga- 
nization, the agency has acquired its fifth 
executive director in as many years. Paul 
Boden, executive director at the Coalition. 
on Homelessness, as well as being a past 
resident of the program and a former staff » 
of Hospitality House, recently was asked to 
serve as board chair and take on the task of 
restructuring the troubled nonprofit. 

“It’s [CCHH] been in trouble for so 
long,” he said. “I think losing the 
Tenderloin Times was the beginning of the 
end... when they lost their spirit.” 

A Raising Our Voices investigation 
shed some light on CCHH’s troubles. An 
inspection of the nonprofit’s financial 
records found the statements of CCHH 
and outside parties to be noncorrobora- 
tive, showing either negligent bookkeep- 
ing, gross financial mismanagement, or, 
in the worst case, white-collar crime. 


PROBLEMS WITH ARITHMETIC 


The agency is funded in large part by 
government monies: federal, state and city 


(for Eden’s Information Minister) 
by Ed Landberg 


number on that menu represents 
a thousand wage-slaves 
now cashiered. 


pared delante boob-tubes, grow ever 
blinder than you. 
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ON THE CARE AND FEEDING OF THE LOCUST 


First we’re told that ‘honest’ corporations would ‘create’ employment 

if they got a tax cut. Entonces, when they get their cut, we’re flooded 

with products from Costa Rica, China, Bangladesh, and other colonized nations, 
for our ticking Plutocrats (whose tax-breaks underwrite their factories abroad) 
waste their industrial workers at home. Perfecting robots to employ still fewer yet, 
while building prisons to replace our safety-nets, they give us shopping 

malls and longer hours to keep up with the neighbors — 

which means ever fewer for our gosses (kids). 


You may perhaps have noticed that when 

we phone for service we get only menus, that 

what used to take two minutes now often takes an hour, 
and that when you long for someone live you get 
another menu; from which it follows that every 


Correlate this information with the laying-off of millions 
blandly called downsizing, recognize you’re working more for less 
merely to keep up, that your neighbors now sleep under bridges, 
if’n, indeed, they don’t die in the street; while your children, 


A homeless man lies outside a clothing store in downtown San Francisco. 
Hospitality is needed more than ever on the streets of San Francisco, but 


Hospitality House is facing difficulties providing it. 


funds accounted for 80 percent or more of _ 


$3,237,936 in operational assets for fiscal 
year 1996-97 (the last year available), 
according to forms filed with the IRS. But 
a close look at the books shows that 
CCHH must have had a problem perform- 
ing simple arithmetic. 

The Raising Our Voices investigation 
has disclosed the following: 

+ CCHH, does not acknowledge any 
funding from the Roberts Foundation in 
1990 and 1991. But Roberts Foundation 
IRS filings show a total funding of 
$103,050 in those two years. 

+ In 1994 IRS filings, the agency 
claims to have received $1,300 from the 
Leanne and George Roberts Foundation. 
However, the Roberts Foundation IRS fil- 
ings report funding CCHH a sum of 


_ lydia Gans photo 


DAD BOD sais bie hae mee 

+ In 1995, CCHH told the IRS it 
received $54,000 from the Roberts 
Foundation. The Roberts Foundation 
reports funding for $88,500. Where did 
the money go? 

« The annual report filed with the State 
Attorney General for FY 1996-97, fails to 
report $400,000 received from the CCSF. 
It also fails to report $52,672 received 
from the San Francisco Department of 
Public Health of a total of $561,473. 

“T don’t know enough to say for sure,” 
said Boden. “So far I haven’t seen any 
money that was stolen, but [ll tell you right 
now if money was stolen, whoever stole it is 
gonna have to deal with me as president of 
the board directly coming after them.” 


WERE POOR ARTISTS UNDERPAID? 


The Art Studio is the most renowned 
component of Hospitality House, offering 
a creative and productive outlet for low- 
income people to find a voice in self 
expression, and a diversion from the reali- 
ties of life on the street. 

The agency sells some of the artwork 
that low-income artisans create in the 
CCHH studio. The nonprofit claims that 
the artists receive a 60 percent commis- 
sion on their pieces. But IRS documents 
for the last three fiscal years show an 
average commission rate of 18 percent. 

CCHH officers consistently misrepre- 
sented themselves to potential donors and 
clients in their advertising and brochures 
made available for fundraising purposes. 

In a 1992 edition of the Tenderloin 
Times, Board member Cheryl Ward 
quotes a 60 percent commission to the 
artists, while in a sales brochure of the 
Same year Art Director Sharon 
Tanenbaum quotes 50 percent. “The fact 
of the matter is, they never even paid one 
third of that... and they didn’t bother to 
match the numbers,” said an artist former- 
ly with the program. 

“Sending a CCHH card makes a differ- 


ence for those who receive it as well as 
those who created it. Funds from card 
sales support our artists, who earn 40 per- 
cent of the profits from their designs.” — 
statement quoted from a 1993 brochure. 

In an interview in The Chronicle of 
Philanthropy, Jed Emerson, director of the 
Homeless Enterprise Development Fund at 
the Roberts Foundation, publicizes 
$250,000 in sales of Christmas cards pro- 
duced by artists at CCHH’s Art Studio in 
1995 and more than $500,000 in total fund- 
ing. In the book, New Social Entrepreneurs, 
CCHH shows only $100,000 in sales. 
Where did the money go? 

‘From 1995 on, Hospitality House got 
smarter and they didn’t mention an exact 
commission rate,” said a former craftsman. 

In an April, 1997, letter to AFL-CIO 
Local 3, CCHH Director Kate Durham 
attempted to avoid a picket at CCHH’s 
annual anniversary and fundraising event 
by citing “the difficult financial situation 
currently facing CCHH [and the need to] 
eliminate our debt,” as her excuse for the 
shortchanging, while at the same time, 
spouting charity rhetoric praising CCHH’s 
mission in helping the less fortunate. 

Durham also ignored clients’ written 
complaints, and the air of secrecy sur- 
rounding the agency left the artists suspect- 
ing this as a sign that the nonprofit was 
being run by an administration with its 
own agenda. At this time, Durham did not 
complete proper tax returns, and when 
asked recently if she ever had any involve- 
ment with CCHH or the Orlando House, 
she denied her position of three years. “No, 
not that I know of,” Durham said. 

In February, 1998, the CCHH Board of 
Directors decided to shut down the rent- 


- free store at the Crocker Galleria where 
ceramics and paintings were sold... .. 
‘Meanwhile, Executive Director Michael 


Bala also implemented a 50 percent cut in 
the artists’ commissions. In a written 
response to the artists’ concerns, Bala 
attempts to justify the cut by giving as his 
rationale: “The longstanding financial 
issue and [the need to] reduce our expens- 
es and reduce [the] costs of the arts pro- 
gram.” Bala also stated, “Hospitality 
House has an annual audit performed 
every year. ‘When the audits are complet- 
ed you are welcome to review them.” 
Both statements, the artists felt, became 
landmark examples of blatant falsehoods. 
In a March, 1998, “Town Hall 
Meeting,” 26 craftsmen in person and in 
writing requested to review Hospitality 
House’s financial records. They were met 
by a wall of harassment and intimidation. 
In retaliation, Arts Program Director 
Kathy Gernatt banned the use of the pro- 
gram to at least two artists: Randy 
Sizemore and William Bacon, who openly 
criticized the program and its policies. 
Gernatt claimed in writing that the clients’ 
request to view the public records “makes 
for an unsafe environment for everyone.” 
She resigned soon after the artists repeat- 
edly charged her with “fostering an envi- 
ronment that oppressed, devalued, disem- 
powered and frustrated the clientele.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND LAWSUITS - 


In April, 1998, a group of donors and 
artists demonstrated at the annual 


fundraiser. Hospitality House staff were | 


confronted — but without any positive 
result. In May, 1998, another group of 
clients wishing to express their grievances 
to the CCHH Board were denied entrance 
to the meeting room. Chair Khristine 
Bailey proceeded to misrepresent herself 
as “a volunteer that helps out with the 
[Central City Hospitality] house,” while 
physically blocking the door. Bailey and 
fellow board members Elizabeth “Suzy” 
Cain, and John Thompson then began to 


See Hospitality House page 18 
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A Bloaeprint For Dislocation 


_ Mayor Jerry Brown’s Fateful Choice — The Preferential Option For The Rich 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


uppose a surreal scene (for, in 

Oakland, politics is the art of the 

surreal). Suppose an elitist city 

planner goes out of control after 
watching the film, Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers, where the real inhabitants of a 
town are replaced, one by one, with aliens 
and no one is supposed to even mention the 
sinister plan. In a frenzy, said city planner 
decides to create a master plan for the 
secret removal of the unwanted poor from 
Oakland and their one-on-one replacement 
by white, affluent dot-commers. 

Quick shift of scene to the Oakland 
mayor’s office, where the blueprints for 
the removal of the poor have already 
been drawn up by the landlords and city 
planning officials working in tandem to 
slowly replace the longtime residents of 
downtown Oakland, one by one, with 
outsiders... 

A city report leaked to Street Spirit by 
Lynda Carson, an anti-eviction activist 
who works with Just Cause Oakland, 
shows that Mayor Jerry Brown ordered 
his housing development staff to conduct 
a survey of all 24 Single Room 
Occupancy (SRO) hotels in the Central 
District and analyze how much it would 
cost to remove and replace them, presum- 


ably with market-rate housing and upscale 


commercial developments. 
OUTRAGE AMONG ADVOCATES 


Housing advocates in Oakland are 
expressing outrage that Brown would 
even request a secret report to analyze 
what it would cost to eliminate low- 
income hotels in the downtown area. The 
analysis, conducted for Brown by city 
staff in the Housing Development 
Section, surfaced recently in activist cir- 
cles, although it had circulated among a 
small inner circle at City Hall consider- 
ably before then. 

Even though the price tag for eliminat- 
ing all 24 SRO hotels in Oakland’s 
Central District may be prohibitively 
expensive and therefore unworkable, ten- 
ant advocates called it a betrayal by Jerry 
Brown of his poorest constituents and a 
blueprint for increased homelessness. 

“T found it to be chilling,” Carson said. 
“When I first got wind of that survey, I 
tried to visualize all these people being 
forced to move out of their homes and 
relocate. It really sunk in on me that if all 
the SROs are gone, there will really be no 
place in Oakland for those of us who have 
hit rock bottom.” 

Staff members of several Oakland hous- 
ing agencies confirmed that the report was 
prepared because Jerry Brown and the 
redevelopment vtficials in charge of push- 
ing his plan to bring 10,000 new residents 
into the downtown believe it will be very 
hard to “market” Oakland when so many 
poor people are on the streets. Advocates 
close to the mayor’s office say that Brown 
had told his staff that SROs are the culprit 
and should be closed down because there 
are too many low-rent hotels and, there- 
fore, too many poor people. 

“Jerry Brown is under the influence of 
wealthy developers who may fear that it’s 
very difficult to bring a lot of rich new 
residents into a downtown area dominated 
by poor people,” said Carson. “I think the 
mayor’s office is full aware that it’s dis- 
couraging to his plans to bring in 10,000 
tich people to see so much poverty in 
their face night after night.” 

Blueprints for gentrification are nearly 
always designs for dislocation, eviction 
and homelessness. The moral blindness of 
this mayoral administration is that it 
would remove real, flesh-and-blood citi- 
zens of Oakland who have lived down- 


Francisco.’ 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Are the poor people who live in Oakland’s low-income hotels now expendable? 


““We need to create a downtown in Oakland that is truly 


_mixed. Poor people have lived there for years. The SROs: 


are their only home. So in a way, Jerry Brown is ass- 
backwards in his approach. By removing the SROs, he 
will create more poor people on the street, like in San 


— boona cheema, executive director of BOSS 


town all their lives for fantasized hordes 
of upscale people who have never yet 
lived in Oakland. “It’s a pipe dream of 
Jerry Brown,” said Carson. “His slogan is 
‘Oaklanders First.’ But Oaklanders first 
are being run out of town.” 


THE STAGES OF GENTRIFICATION 


The first stage of this blueprint for gen- 
trification and homelessness requires a 
mayor willing to turn a blind eye as 
Oakland’s avaricious landlords jack up 
the rents to unconscionable levels and 
unleash a barrage of no-cause evictions on 
poor renters and people of color. 

The second stage of this plan involves 
canceling the City’s lease with the Henry 
Robinson Multi-Service Center, the 
largest transitional housing program for 
homeless families in the East Bay, and 
negligently allowing many other homeless 
services to be driven out of downtown 
Oakland by escalating rents. But the 
Multi-Service Center is only one of an 
estimated 24 SRO hotels that provide. the 
only housing still affordable to the poorest 
residents of downtown Oakland. 

Therefore, the third stage of this design 
for displacement is clear: Target the other 
SRO hotels for possible removal. 
Evidently, that is just what Jerry Brown 
began contemplating last summer. 

The report prepared for Brown by the 
City’s Housing Development staff esti- 
mated that it would cost more than $102 
million “if the SROs were to be acquired 
by private developers” and more than 
$162 million “if the Redevelopment 
agency were to acquire these hotels given 


the additional, state-required relocation 
costs of $25,000/unit.” 


The study begins on an ominous note: 


“In order to assist our discussion of this 
topic with Mayor Brown, the Housing 
Development Section has analyzed the 
estimated value of all the Single Room 
Occupancy Hotels (SROs) in the Central 
District. In addition, we have reviewed 
the report prepared by the Police 
Department regarding crime reports and 
arrests near the SROs and have reviewed 
the Code Enforcement Division’s records 
with respect to building conditions.” 

Those are chilling words to anyone 
who knows the history of how city offi- 
cials in Oakland’s code enforcement divi- 
sion have worked hand-in-glove with the 
police and fire departments to close down 
unwanted SROs, such as the El Centro 
and the Royal, in the past. Police crime 
reports, coupled with complaints received 
by the code enforcement division, can be 
used to close down these buildings. Once 
an SRO has been red-tagged, its market 
value plummets, and it becomes more fea- 
sible for a private developer to buy it out 
and remove or renovate it. 


A BRAKE ON BROWN’S AMBITIONS? 


Reportedly, this study was completed 
under the direction of Oakland Housing 
Director Roy Schweyer, a longtime sup- 
porter of affordable housing, and that may 
have resulted in some cautionary observa- 
tions that placed at least a momentary 
brake on Mayor Brown’s ambitions. 

The report warns, for instance, of dire 
consequences if SRO units are eliminated 


entirely: “The elimination of these units, 
which provide shelter, and in some 
cases, social service resources would 
create an increase in homelessness. The 
impact then could be a larger presence 
of displaced people on the streets of 
downtown.” 

_ Yet despite this warning, the report 
recommends developing a comprehen- 
sive strategy that would include “contin- 
ued and stepped-up code enforcement 
activities,” and even more chillingly, 
“marketing the areas and the privately 
owned SROs to private developers.” 

That marketing strategy may be 
Brown’s best hope to begin removing 
SRO hotels in a piecemeal fashion, 
rather than in one fell swoop. When the 
city staff put the numbers together 
(reportedly, sometime last August), it 
became apparent that finding $100-$160 
million to remove all 24 SROs at once 
was nearly impossible. Affordable hous- 
ing advocates say that Brown’s real 
game now is to implement this plan 
incrementally by encouraging private 
developers to buy out SROs one by one 
and replace them with new commercial 
offices or market-rate housing. 

Also, sources close to Mayor Brown 
say he was set back on his heels by the 
community outcry against his plan to 
bring in 10,000 new market-rate housing 
units while rejecting any low-income 
housing in a time of rising rents and 
eviction rates. Because of this wide- 
spread criticism of the potential loss of 
affordable housing, homeless advocates 
say that Brown has backed off somewhat 
and now is supposedly more open-minded 
about including a modicum of affordable 
housing in his master plan to perform cos- 


. metic surgery on downtown Oakland. 


But boona cheema, a longtime home- 
less advocate and social services provider, 
‘warns that even when the mayor talks 
about supporting bonds for affordable 
housing, he is talking about housing for 
people at 80 percent of the median income 
— housing that will never help homeless 
people remain in Oakland. 


A TROJAN HORSE 

All too often, that is simply gentrifica- 
tion by another name — using the 
promise of affordable housing as a Trojan 
Horse to smuggle in higher-rent units for 
middle-income renters in a city with a 
crying need for housing for very low- 
income people. 

Cheema, the executive director of 
Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency (BOSS), has seen and studied 
the secret city report on SRO hotels. She 
commented, “I think Jerry Brown is really 
misguided. We have poor people and dis- 
abled people and mentally ill people who 
he wants to address from a law-and-order 
point of view, and not a public-health 
point of view.” 

BOSS provides a comprehensive array 
of services, shelter, long-term housing, 
counseling, job training and referrals to 
homeless people in Alameda County. 
Because of rising rents, cheema said, the 
poor people her agency serves are facing a 
far greater struggle to remain housed and 
avoid eviction than ever before — so 
Brown’s proposed tampering with some 
of the last truly affordable housing in 
Oakland comes at the worst possible time. 

“We need more services for poor peo- 
ple,” cheema said. “We need to create a 
downtown in Oakland that is truly mixed. 
Poor people have lived there for years. 
The SROs are their only home. So in a 
way, Jerry Brown is ass-backwards in his 
approach. By removing the SROs, he will 
sleet AAG ROU ISS ST a a aaa ARS EES 
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‘Poverty in the Midst of Prosperity Is Not Acceptable’ 


Hope and Justice conference 
at St. Mary’s Center in 
Oakland urges political 
action to fight poverty. 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


66 orking on food and 
hunger in this society is a 
winnable issue. There is 


plenty of food, even when money is 
scarce. There is a spectacular amount of 
waste — one pound a day for every per- 
son is wasted in this society. Also it is 
immediate; it generates passion, outrage. 
It makes sense; it is the human face of the 
Statistics; it is inclusive and brings people 
together. Yet something is wrong. It is a 
perfect issue. So why haven’t we won?” 

These are the challenging words of 
Janet Poppendieck, the keynote speaker at 
the Hope & Justice Conference on 
Homelessness and Hunger held at St. 
Mary’s Center in downtown Oakland on 
April 28. Not only haven’t we wiped out 
hunger, poverty and homelessness, but 
things are getting worse, said 
Poppendieck, a sociology professor from 
Hunter College in New York. 


Addressing members from a score of | 


East Bay social service agencies, activists 
and clients, she suggested “that we are 
part of the problem. That our passion is 
being misused by people whose agenda is 
not the common good and a more equal 
society but by people who have a stake in 
increased inequality. I think we’ve been 
so absorbed in our work of getting food 
for hungry people and finding shelter for 
people, that we’ve allowed ourselves to be 
used by a very different agenda.” 

In her book, Sweet Charity? 


Emergency Food and the End of 
Entitlement, Poppendieck develops the 


ake 


Janet Poppendieck, keynote speaker at Hope and Justice conference in Oakland. 


* 
puveasoet? 


is 


Running a soup kitchen is exhausting work, and “while 
we’re doing that we are not marching from Selma to 
Montgomery... and we are not in the streets demanding eco- 
nomic and social rights...’ — Janet Poppendieck 


theme that the basic human rights to“ade- 
quate food and shelter are being eroded. 
She writes that “the emergency food sys- 
tem is helping to direct our attention away 
from the more fundamental problem of 
poverty, and the even more basic problem 
of inequality.” The food stamp program, 
before “welfare reform,” was based on the 
concept that people had a right to food; 
the only requirement was being poor 
enough. Now it has all sorts of restric- 
tions, large segments of the needy popula- 


' tion are excluded, and the application 


form is 13 pages long! 
At the conference, Poppendieck dis- 
cussed some of the mechanisms through 


which these basic human rights are being 
eroded. There is the “illusion of safety.” 


People think that they can put the can in 


the barrel at the supermarket and the char- 
ities will deal with the problems of hunger 
and poverty from there. Furthermore, it 
provides a “moral safety valve” for people 
who feel uncomfortable about those who 
are hungry; putting the can in the barrel 
relieves them of the need to question why 
widespread hunger is occurring in the 
wealthiest country on earth. 

A single-minded absorption with pro- 
viding temporary emergency relief to the 
poor can prevent those involved in chari- 
table work from ever challenging the 
political system that perpetuates poverty. 

Running a soup kitchen is exhausting 
work, said Poppendieck, and “while we’re 
doing that we are not marching from 


‘Selma to Montgomery, we are not march- 


ing from Sacramento to Delano and we 


are not in the streets demanding economic 
and social rights, and we are not writing 
letters to our legislators.” . 

She described the effect of “a pervasive 
depoliticization” of the problems of hunger 
and homelessness. Charitable programs 
require private money; what are the images 
used to appeal to potential donors? 

‘We don’t tend to show poor people as 
militant fellow citizens shoulder-to-shoul- 
der working for the rights of all of us,” 
she said. “The images used to get support 
for these programs — people lined up 
waiting for food, looking pathetic — are 
very different from the images from the 
civil rights movement, from the farm- 
workers movement.” 

There is much that can be done. We 
need to “transform the politics of hunger 
and homelessness,” in Poppendieck’s 
analysis. She suggested we “use some of 
the energy we put into providing direct 
services and transfer it to political action 
addressing immediate issues.” Some con- 
crete public policy issues to push for are 
restoring food stamp programs to previous 
levels, and supporting earned income tax 
credits, affordable housing bonds, and 
increased subsidies for child care. 

Poppendieck’s remarks were put in 
context by East Bay housing activists who 
presented statistics on “the crisis of 
hunger, the crisis of homelessness, and 
crisis of poverty,” and members of the 
community who described their own 
painful experiences with evictions and 
trying to find affordable housing, food 
and health care. In the afternoon the con- 
ferees broke up into groups to develop a 
set of demands and plans for action. 

In the words of the conference organiz- 


ers, “Poverty in the midst of prosperity is 


not acceptable.” We must go from here, as 


Janet Poppendieck said, to “Organize, 
- Educate, Advocate and Agitate!”’ 


TWESDAYS, FRIENDS AND FOOD NOT BOMBS 


by Chance Grable 


n Tuesdays I get up and go to 
Judy’s house — that’s where 
Food Not Bombs cooks. When 
we get there, we say “hi” to 
everyone: Matt, Lydia, Judy, Anthony, 
Stuart and Eric, and anyone else who has 
come to cook. After that we go upstairs to 
see what needs to be done. Then we start 
preparing the food to be cooked. 

The food we cook comes from differ- 
ent places. Restaurants give us leftovers. 
Grocery stores also give us food, usually 
that’s too old to sell. Local bakeries give 
us a lot of day-old bread, pastries and (my 
favorite) cookies. Occasional dumpster 
dives rescue something really good, like 


Nine-year-old Chance Grable (right) and his mother work side by side serving 
food to hungry people in People’s Park with Food Not Bombs. 


Lydia Gans photos 


strawberries or oranges. Getting food 
from donations means it’s a surprise every 
week what kind of food we have. 

We usually make about seven dishes. 
There’s always bread and potatoes. And 
usually we make some sort of salad. My 
favorite job is to help make dressing for 
the salad with Judy. There’s also usually 
some kind of beans and fruit too. I like to 
see what we come up with using all the 
different foods we have each week. 

The first thing we do when we start to 
prepare the food is wash our hands. Then 
we Start to clean and chop the fruits and 
vegetables. We usually do vegetables first 
because they have to be cooked. By the 
middle of the day things are pretty busy. 

Things start getting crazy. We start to 


Chance (left) and his friend BJ play in People’s Park. “BJ is a good friend to me 


and his mom is very nice too. He stays in People’s Park with his mom and dad.” 


put the food in the pots to cook. Judy’s 
kitchen smells like potatoes! Every week 
we have potatoes. All around there are 
people talking and pots boiling, blenders 
running, chopping and usually music. By 
this time I’m getting hungry; I usually 
stop and take a cookie break or sometimes 
chocolate cake. Then it’s back to work. 

At 2:00 p.m. we start packing the food 
we’ve cooked into Judy’s and Lydia’s cars 
so we can take it to People’s Park. When 
we get to the park, people start crowding 
around the car to help unpack the food. The 
bus tubs and buckets full of food are set up 
on the stage. The people line up to get the 
food we’ve cooked. I help serve the food. 

I don’t like serving as much as I like 
cooking. When I get to the park I want to 


play. Especially if my friend BJ is there. 

BJ stays in People’s Park with his 
mom and dad. He likes to play games like 
football, basketball and soccer. His 
favorite is basketball. Sometimes BJ isn’t 
at the park and I wonder where he is. On 
sunny days I usually serve so that I can 
play basketball with BJ. BJ is a good 
friend to me and his mom is very nice too. 

I really like Tuesdays with Food Not 
Bombs. I like helping people; it makes me 
happy. All the grown-ups that cook on 
Tuesdays always have interesting stories 
to tell. I feel like they’re my adult friends. 


Chance Grable, age nine, has cooked with 
Food Not Bombs for over a year. He is a stu- 
dent, activist and aspiring martial artist. He 
lives in Berkeley with his mom. 
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Historic Victory FoR HOMELESS PEOPLE in SANTA Cruz 


*““A new humanity is begin- 


ning. The City has used 
this law for too long to 
kick homeless people 
while they’re down.” 


by Robert Norse, Becky Johnson 


and David Silva 


n a historic moment on the afternoon 
of May 23, the Santa Cruz City 
Council bowed to more than 15 years 
of sustained protest to vote to 
decriminalize sleeping in vehicles or out- 
doors at night. In an unusual afternoon 
session with little debate, the City Council 
voted 4-2 to approve, without amendment, 
the Sugar-Fitzmaurice revision of MC 
6.36.010, which ends the Sleeping Ban in 


an area covering 35-40 city blocks in two ~ 


industrial zones on the edge of town. 
The measure adds the proviso that all 
sleepers and vehicle dwellers must be at 


. least 300 feet away from a residence and 


move at least 500 feet every 72 hours. 

The orchestrated victory followed five 
months of stepped-up protests. These 
included a mass fasting led by Campaign 


_ to End the Sleeping Ban [CESB] activist 
David Silva, six weeks of tabling on 


Pacific Avenue, and a sleep-in at City 


Council [see Street Spirit, April, 2000]. 


_ The pace accelerated in the last two 
months with a peaceful pie-in-the-pusser 
presentation by HUFF [Homeless United 


_for Friendship & Freedom] to the City 

Council member with the worst record on 
homeless civil rights. That, widely report- 
"ed protest. was followed, by an hour-by-. 


hour, “Waiting for the Mayor” sit-in in 
the City Council offices, and a threatened 


ee : Tent City 2000 at City Hall if the much- 
rumored “compromise proposal” did not 


appear on the agenda. 

In spite of doubts and delays, Mayor 
Keith Sugar came through at the last 
minute with an unusual staff report co- 
signed by him and by Vice-Mayor Tim 
Fitzmaurice. Sugar lobbied Katherine 
Beiers,. the swing vote and previous hold- 
out, to get the crucial item on the agenda 
with her key support. Both Sugar and 
Beiers had previously told activists they 
would not “lead” on the controversial 
issue; but at the council meeting, Sugar 
ended up introducing the resolution and 
Beiers seconding it. 

After 25-minutes of council speeches, 
90 minutes of public input, and a brief 


- council discussion, the Santa Cruz City 
_Council passed ihe proposed bill without 
strengthening or weakening amendments. 


They are scheduled to return on June 13 
for a second reading of the bill. If passed 
without amendment then, the measure 
will become law a month later. 
Apprehensive of possible public criti- 
cism for restoring the right to sleep to 
Santa Cruz’s 750-1500 homeless people, 
the council included a provision that 
would put the proposed ordinance on the 


November ballot for a citywide vote. If _ 


Lorraine’s Story 
(from St. Anthony’s Marian Residence) 
by Claire J. Baker 


So many homeless women all the same 
and yet so different — 


So many homeless women. All the same 
this life’s a perfect gamble, tricky game 
of dodging rape and fists hell-bent. 

So many homeless women all the same 
and yet so different. 


on corners feeling wild, yet acting tame. 


Sign of the times. Activist Becky Johnson protests the Santa Cruz sleeping ban. 


Beene 


A prolonged fast, years of protest, and thousands of | 
peaceful arrests finally educated the community and 
forced the City Council to fulfill its 1998 campaign 
promises to stop the discriminatory deportation of 
poor people with no place to sleep but outside. 


the new law does not then receive a 


majority vote from city voters, the current 
Sleeping Ban will be reinstituted. 
-This oppressive anti-homeless law 
‘bans sleeping, covering up with blankets, 
‘and camping everywhere in Santa Cruz on 
public property and on much private prop- 
erty (excepting a few vehicles in church 


- parking lots, business parking lots, and for 


three days a month, in a residential drive- 
way) on pain of $54 fine. In a city where 
fewer than five percent of the homeless 
populace currently have legal places to 
sleep, in a surrounding county which also 
bars sleeping on all public property, the 
current law lets police harass, interrogate, 
search, jail, fine, and banish homeless 
people at will. 

Sugar finally convened a closed meet- 
ing with Fitzmaurice and Beiers in 
response to the latest HUFF sit-in and a 
CESB phone-in (“Call Your Council 
Member At Home!”). Sugar pointedly 
excluded HUFF members and homeless 
people; instead meeting with Silva in the 
final negotiations. HUFF activists pub- 
licly deplored the behind-closed-doors- 
process, but eventually gave the bill a 
cool but clear “thumbs up.” 

A decade of protest, including two 
eight-month-long, 24-hour vigils (in 1990 
and 1996), and thousands of peaceful 
arrests, finally educated the community 
and forced the council to fulfill its 1998 


campaign promises to stop the discrimina- _ 


tory deportation of poor people with no 
place to sleep but outside. 
Silva himself led a five-month, rotating 


In San Francisco 
by Claire J. Baker 

I like to imagine 
the poor, freshly showere 
wearing clean working clothes 
and comfortable shoes — 
the long-forgotten 

well rested and hopeful 
pushing flower carts, 
doves on their shoulders. 


fast that became progressively more seri- 
ous. It involved more than 180 people 
who joined the campaign, calling the City 


-Council to announce they had given up . 
Sleep or food for various periods of time. 
"> Silva also led two initiative campaigns: 


to put the repeal of the Sleeping Ban on 
the ballot. CESB activists are still gather- 
ing signatures for the Decriminalization 
of Sleep/Safe Sleeping Zones Initiative, 
and planning fundraisers in case the City 
Council backs down at the second reading 
or postpones that reading. The recent 
CESB initiative became the basis of the 
City Council’s Sleeping Ban reform pro- 
posal (in weakened form). 

The council’s May 23rd action is a his- 
toric first step in breaking the previously 
sacrosanct and notorious Sleeping Ban 
sections of the City’s 22-year-old 


Camping ordinance — cited nationwide 


as one of the harshest laws in the country. 
* Current law bans the actual act of 
sleeping, makes it illegal to have your rel- 
ative in a vehicle in your driveway, and 
resulted in tickets and arrests for thou- 
sands of homeless people in the last two 
decades. Sleeping in any buildings other 
than houses or hotels is a crime, punish- 
able by $162 fine. The fine was reduced 
to $54 by law last spring, though the City 
Attorney failed to inform the courts until 
pressed to do so by HUFF activists work- 
ing with the City’s Homeless Issues Task 
Force in September. _ 

So total is the Sleeping Ban that the 
City’s own Interfaith Satellite Shelter 
Program [ISSP], which has had homeless 
people sleeping on the floors of churches 
for 13 years, is itself illegal in the City 
(since churches are not considered domi- 
ciles under the law). 

The new law, if unchanged by amend- 
ments at the second reading by the coun- 
cil on June 13, would throw out entirely 
the Blanket Ban, which now bars cover- 
ing up with blankets at night. The amend- 
ed 6.36.010 would establish legal areas to 
which the police could direct homeless 
sleepers, giving everyone, in theory, a 
legal place to sleep within city limits. 

For those without vehicles, that would 


be on thin strips of pavement, unless pri- 
vate property owners granted them access 
to industrial lots. Private property owners 


‘would be free for the first time in 22 years 


to allow sleeping anywhere on their prop- 
erty, provided the activity does not create 
a public nuisance or violate zoning laws. 

The misdemeanor provision now sets a 
possible $1000 fine and/or six months in 
jail for violating the camping ban twice 
within 24 hours. It would be completely 
eliminated, making all violations simple 
infractions punishable by $54 or a maxi- 
mum eight hours of community service. 

The law would also set new hours for 
the Sleeping Ban (9 p.m. to 7 a.m., instead 
of the current 11 p.m. to 8:30 a.m.) in most 
of the city where overnight sleeping would 
still be banned — a time expansion moti- 
vated by business owners’ concerns. 

Camping (that:is, using tents or any 
camping equipment other than a sleeping 
bag) would remain completely illegal 
everywhere in Santa Cruz. There has been 
no campground within city limits since 
1998, when Bob’s Pinegrove Campground 
officially closed. The City and the Citizens 
Committee for the Homeless closed down 
thé one and only free campground, the 
Coral Street Open Air Shelter in 1995. 

All but two members of the public 
spoke out in favor of the measure during 
the 90-minute public hearing. Mayor 
Sugar limited speakers to three minutes 
apiece (though the normal.amount of time 
for such hearings is five minutes for indi- 
viduals and 10 minutes for groups). He 
and his council largely ignored public tes- 
timony, dismissing criticism from left and 
right alike to pass the measure unchanged 
as written by the City Attorney. © 

- Michael Schmidt, the Chamber of 
Commerce CEO, received particularly 
loud applause. Schmidt aggressively lob- 
bied different business organizations, resi- 
dential groups, and the City Council for 
safe zones for homeless sleepers — court- 
ing groups traditionally hostile to any 
reform. Opposing the measure at the 
council meeting was City Council mem- 
ber Michael Hernandez who has stridently 
supported the existing Sleeping Ban 
throughout his term. Hernandez launched 
a last-minute shrill lobbying campaign to 
mobilize business organizations against 
the proposed partial sleeping ban repeal, 
calling it “camping ban repeal,” in a fear- 
tactic that was echoed by the Santa Cruz 
Sentinel and Channel 8 editorials. 

A substantive victory for those in vehi- 
cles, the measure is also a great symbolic 
victory for all homeless people. It would 
finally give teeth to Councilmember 
Christopher Krohn’s resolution of 


December, 1998, which declared that 


sleeping was a human right and a human 
need. Silva suggested that;the issue of a 
human right to sleep was ‘so primary. that 
it not be passed on to voters, but simply 
be adopted as law by the City Council on 
June 13 by “dividing the question.” Zones 
could still be voted on in November, sug- 
gested Silva, but human rights should not 
be up for referendum. : 
Still missing from this reform effort are 
low-income campgrounds for those on 
foot, estimated at two-thirds of the city’s 
homeless populace. The Homeless Issues 
Task Force [HITF], appointed by the City 
Council, repeatedly asked for abolition of 
the entire camping ordinance to give 
homeless people the right to shelter them- 
selves, since the current law does not reg- 
ulate but bans outright all camping, even 
survival camping. At a special meeting 
the next day to consider the HITF recom- 
mendations, Mayor Sugar and his council 


See Historic Victory in Santa Cruz page 19 
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y-% River Runs Through it 


A river of refuge has become 
a haven to thousands who are 
unsheltered in the shadow of 
the state capitol. At another 
sanctuary, Loaves & Fishes, 
they find food, medical care, 
legal aid — and respect. — 


by Tom Gomez 


he Sacramento Homeless 

Organizing Committee estimates 

3,000 residents of our state capi- 

tol are homeless within the city 
limits alone, and that as many as five 
times that number may be homeless 
throughout rural northern California for 
some part. of any given year. Unlike San 
Francisco, which does fund an extensive 
network of services, Sacramento provides 
few services to its poorest people. 

Single individuals are eligible to 
receive social service benefits for only 
three months out of the year and the basic 
grant is capped at a meager $206 a month, 
less than half the cost of a studio apart- 
ment in the area. Little shelter is available, 
with only 70 beds for women with chil- 
dren. Homeless people are constant tar- 
gets for both law enforcement and private 
security companies on contract with vari- 
ous business improvement districts. 


‘IT’S IMPOSSIBLE TO GO HUNGRY’ 


For all that, as Blake Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the Sacramento Homeless 
Organizing Committee (S.H.O.C.), put it, 
“It’s impossible to go hungry here.” After 
eight years of camping on the American 
River, Blake should know. 

Loaves & Fishes is the reason He’ can 
say that no one need go hungry. Maybe 


when it was first started by two activists | 


from the Catholic Worker almost 15 years 
ago, Loaves & Fishes could have been 
accurately described as a soup kitchen. 
Today, though, the agency is a center of 
community life for Sacramento’s thou- 
sands of homeless residents. 

Set in an industrial park not far from 
the river, Loaves & Fishes has created 
what Sister Judi described to me as “a safe 
place for homeless people to be.” 

More than just safe, I’m happy to 
report it’s really nice, and so are the peo- 
ple who run it. Little gazebos with picnic 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit June 2000 
ON COURAGE 


Affairs, 1968 


Life Of Amelia Earhart, 1989 


Hemingway: I mean grace under pressure. 


Yorker, 30 November 1929 


Poor Leonard's Almanack’ 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


tables and benches dot its rolling lawns 
which are surrounded by the offices of 
homeless programs (like Loaves itself, 
these services are privately funded). 
LOAVES & FIisHES & COMPASSION 

One office helps link.people together 
to rent shared housing by pooling 
resources; another provides a nurse to 
triage health problems (a nearby clinic 
deals with the more serious of those). A 
legal clinic has just been added to. help 
people deal with their camping citations. 
Need to get on the list to visit a friend at 
jail? There’s an office for that too. 

The family shelter is across the street. 
The Salvation Army is a half-block down. 
S.H.O.C., an activist group with a largely 
homeless membership, had been located 
downtown; on May 16, the day we arrived 
in Sacramento, S.H.O.C was moving in 
with Loaves & Fishes. The rent for the 
dedicated but underfunded homeless group 
was just right: Loaves provided it free. 

Open from early in the morning until 3 
p.m. daily, Loaves & Fishes serves its 
clients with both respect and compassion 
— and its community seems to recipro- 
cate. At least when I was there, it was free 
of the vocal minority of loud, violent, 
invariably smashed idiots who have done 
so much to make synonyms of the words 
“poor” and “stupid.” 


1. Bravery is the capacity to perform properly even when scared half to death. 
OMAR N. BRADLEY (American general, 1893-1981), quoted in Colin Bingham, compiler, Men And 


2. They are trying to send us to prison for speaking our minds. Very well, let them. I 
tell you that if it had not been for men and women who in the past have had the moral 
courage to go to prison, we would still be in the jungles. 

EUGENE V. DEBS (American labor leader, 1855- 1926), quoted in Charles A. Madison, “Eugene Victor 
Debs: Evangelical Socialist,” Critics & Crusaders, 1948 

3. Courage is the price that Life exacts for granting peace. 

AMELIA EARHART (American aviator, 1898-1937), quoted in Mary S. Lovell, The Sound Of Wings: The 


4. Dorothy Parker: Exactly what do you mean by “guts”? 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY (American writer, 1899- 1961), quoted in Parker, “The Artist’s Reward,” New 


5. Few are willing to brave the disapproval of their fellows, the censure of their col- 
leagues, the wrath of their society. Moral courage is a rarer commodity than bravery in 
battle or great intelligence. Yet itis the one essential vital qeality for those who seek to 
change a world that yields most painfully to change. 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY (American attorney general and senator, 1925-1968), quoted in Jeanne Larson and 
Madge Micheels-Cyrus, compilers, Seeds Of Peace, 1986 


Christina Stock photo 


A RIVER OF REFUGE 


The American River extends for 40 
miles within Sacramento County, Blake 
informs me. Because of the river, what the 
homeless lack in monetary resources is 
made up for in part by a definite gain in 
dignity. Walk through Sacramento any 
time of the day or evening and I suspect 
you would be hard-pressed to find obvi- 
ously homeless people drinking, using 
drugs, pissing in doorways, or just passed 


_ out in the street with their blankets over 


them or laying on a grate. Sure, the police 
and the business improvement district 
security teams are part of that. That is no 
doubt a major part of the reason that nei- 
ther of us noticed anyone panhandling. 
But, unless you believe that the police 
can cure the need to sleep, urinate, defe- 
cate, and heal all substance abuse, then it 
would seem the American River’s banks 
hide things most of us would rather not 
see — or be forced by poverty and hard- 
ship to perform in public. Literally thou- 
sands of homeless people are camped on 
the river, S.H.O.C. informs me. In some 
ways that’s a good thing. 

The prison-like San Francisco shelters 
require their denizens to lock down as 
early as 7 p.m. in a facility that is a jail in 
all but name, complete with staff shining 
flashlights in residents’ faces for counts at 


7. Moral courage, the courage of one’s convictions, the courage to see things through. 
The world is in a constant conspiracy against the brave. It’s the age-old struggle — the 
roar of the crowd on one side and the voice. of your conscience on the other. _ 
DOUGLAS MacARTHUR (American general, 1880-1964), 1964, quoted in Bruce Bohle, compiler, The 


Home Book Of American Quotations, 1967 


8. Life shrinks or expands in proportion to one’s courage. 
ANAIS NIN (French-born American writer, 1903-1977), June 1941, The Diary Of Anais Nin, 1966 


9. There’s a fine line between being brave and being stupid. 
TOM SEAVER (American baseball player, 1944-), television broadcast, NBC, 5 August 1989 


10. Sometimes it is an act of bravery even to live. 
SENECA the YOUNGER (Roman philosopher, 4? B.C.-A.D. 65), “On the Healing Power of the Mind,” 
Moral Letters To Lucilius, translated by Richard M. Gummere, 1918 


11. Courage is resistance to fear, mastery of fear — not absence of fear. 
MARK TWAIN (American writer, 1835-1910), The Tragedy Of Pudd’nhead Wilson, 1894 


12. Wealth lost, something lost; honor lost, much lost; courage lost, all lost. 


SAYING (GERMAN) 


13. There can be no true valor.in a bad cause. 


SAYING 


14. Courage is the seed out of which all the other virtues grow. 


15. Heroic bravery consists of serving a noble purpose without regard to personal risk. 


16. Sow discipline, reap courage! 


17. Without courage the dream dies aborning. 


RARER 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 
than 20,000 quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999, 


6. I know of nothing so potent in its effect on my feelings as an act of courage per- 


formed at the right moment on behalf of the weak, unjustly oppressed. 
ROUSSEAU (French philosopher, 1712-1778), Confessions, 1781, translated by J. M. Cohen, 1953 


all hours. The river’s residents don’t live > 


like people in large urban shelters do. 

But there’s.a down side, too. Having so 
many people camped on the American 
River may be good for the people, but it’s 


been hard.on the river: As a result, police. 


have. been cracking down on homeless 
encampments on the river, writing count- 
less citations and forcing homeless people 
to relocate from one illegal campsite to 
the next. Unfortunately, neither citing nor 
relocating people has had much effect on 
either reducing the number of homeless 
living on the riverbanks, nor on the 
impact they are having on the river. 
Aware of their community’s impact on 
the environment and of the need to pre- 
serve the river for themselves and the larg- 
er community that surrounds it, S.H.O.C. 
organized a campaign this past year to 
clean up the American River. Using large 
orange bags provided by park rangers, the 
activists and their supporters began to 
clean up the river, one bag at a time. 
The reaction by police at that time was 
dismal — they cited and harassed the 


homeless activists involved. Since then, I 


am happy to report, things have improved 
somewhat with the local court allowing at 
least some people to do their community 
service with the clean-up campaign. 

The Salvation Army is also working 
with the clean-up project, as are the 
rangers (who got on board from the begin- 
ning by giving out those orange bags). 
One local environmental group concerned 
with the river has even invited S.H.O.C. 
to join their Adopt-a-mile campaign. The 
problem has been the police, who have 
continued to pursue a campaign that tar- 
gets illegal camping as the issue here. 

On May 19, a spirited and colorful 
Sacramento Public Defender went to court 
with 100 of his homeless clients, all of. 
them charged with camping. Short of the 
court dropping charges, the defense would 
like to see the defendants get to do their 
community service on the river, cleaning 
up trash. 

As to the police campaign to ban ille- 
gal camping, one local figure may make 
the issue moot. Former Sacramento may- 
oral candidate Julie Padilla is currently 
trying to obtain the necessary zoning to 
convert 62 acres of her own land into a 
legal campsite for the homeless. 


Tom Gomez is a homeless writer and fre- 
quent contributor to Street Spirit. 
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Fasting fo 


There was no logical time to 
stop fasting, short of having 
every homeless family 
housed, something that | 
might very well take longer 
than the exhaustion of my © 
considerable fat reserves. 


Editor’s note: As Street Spirit went to 
press on June 1, San Diego homeless 
activist Forrest Curo was on the 17th day 
of a water-only fast he launched as an 
urgent moral appeal to city officials to 
assist homeless families. 


by Forrest Curo 


very year since 1998 it has 

seemed important to mark the 

closing of San Diego’s Winter 

Shelter. In 1998, my protest of 
the expulsion of homeless people when 
the shelter closed sparked an extended 
demonstration, bringing many homeless 
people and sympathizers to the City Hall 
area Over several months. Since then, the 
protests have diminished. This year, 
involved in other projects, all we could 
manage was a small march. 

But homelessness is an increasing prob- 
lem in San Diego, particularly for disabled 
people and families with children. People 
on the street are vulnerable to health risks, 
criminals (homed or homeless), and police. 
Families with children are exceptionally 
vulnerable to these dangers. 

First, the health risks. Fear, lack of 
sleep, and malnutrition are all detrimental 
to mental and physical health. So is lack 
of needed medical care — and I have per- 


sonally seen a homeless mother, with a 


potentially life-threatening infection, who 
refused to go to the hospital for fear that 
her children would be taken from her. — 
Women on the streets generally have a 
choice of two risks: rape, or protection. 


Some homeless men will protect a woman. 


out of sympathy; most will want more 
physical rewards. Homeless couples have 
all the difficulties of other lovers, plus the 
psychological strains of living in constant 
jeopardy. What can a woman do if her 
only protector becomes an attacker? At 
best the police could jail him, leaving her 
alone on the streets. 

Children on the streets are very vulner- 
able to harm; it has been reported that 
unaccompanied homeless children live in 
hiding, out of fear of attack by adults. 

Most of us, most of the time, don’t 
think of police as a danger. I’ve. seen very 


by Michael Creedon 


I’m sick and tired 
Of being splayed out on the street 
By the government 


To tell them where my few dollars 


Are coming from, 
And my landlord 


When I don’t have any money. 


Who ask me for money 


I don’t resent that. 
What goes around comes around. 
I learned that from having nothing. 


Which constantly wants me to fill out forms 


Who keeps harassing me and giving me 3-day eviction notices 
‘To get me out of my roach-infested rats-in-the-alley apartment 
So he can redo the place and raise the rent $300 

And everyone who wants money from me. 


| I don’t resent my brothers and sisters on the street 
Because they have as little or less than I have 


And most of them don’t have a place to live 
So I give them what I can when I can freely. 


But I’m sick and tired of being constantly harassed 
By those that have and want what little I’ve got 


a Change of Heart 


From Gandhi the Man by Eknath Easwaran, Nilgiri Press. Photo courtesy of Kanu Gandhi. 
Mohandas Gandhi said: “A satyagrahi should fast only as a last resort 
when ail other avenues of redress have been explored and have failed.” 


few of them with real hostility to home- 
less people, very many of them sympa- 
thetic. But their assigned duties may 
include waking homeless people up, 
depriving them of sleep, forcing them to 
pick up their baggage and seek another, 
better-hidden place. The sight of a uniform 
can be frightening to perfectly innocent 
people. To a woman with children, the bare 
possibility of losing them to the authorities 
is a terrible threat. It is not an idle threat. 

I once heard a local government leader 
ask members of charitable organizations 
why they don’t take more children from 
their parents; they replied regretfully that 
fashions in social work had changed, and 
besides, there weren’t enough foster homes. 

There must be many good, conscien- 


tious people serving as foster parents, but 


I?m Sick and Tired of Being Quiet 


When all I’m trying to do 


they can’t be the mother a child has known: 


— not even a bad mother the child has 
learned to love — and no one has a fool- 
proof way to screen prospective foster par- 
ents. Separation of parents and children — 
while sometimes necessary — is a tragic 
event, to be avoided whenever possible. 

So the scheduled closing of the Family 
Shelter in San Diego worried me. At a 
forum on homelessness this March, Ron 
Thurlow, the City’s Homeless Services 
Coordinator, told us the City might extend 
the Family Shelter by 90 days. Instead, 
they postponed its closure a month past the 
end of their other winter programs. I was 
glad of this. But there is nothing safe about 
being homeless with children in July. 


_ See Fasting for Justice page 19 


Is get by, write, pay a rent that takes my every cent 
And put some bread and potato in my mouth to boot. 


It’s time for me to start complaining for myself. 
I have spoken up for those who have nothing for a long time 


And I’m better for it 
But I don’t see anyone else that’s poor getting it any better. 


How does a white man play the white man’s game 
When he doesn’t have postage money to 

Send his poems and stories out? 

That’s my only game. 


From here on out, I promise you, 

I’m going to speak out more freely for all of us, 

Including myself, because we deserve a better life, 

And we’re not getting it. 

Them that’s got have the power, and that’s all right with me, 
As long as they’re fair about it. And they’re not. 


Hello, crooked and good politicians. You’re going 


To hear from me. 
I’m sick and tired 
Of the bottom. 


rr 


A Last, Firm ‘No’ 
by Forrest Curo 


A fast is like death 

anyway; you cut loose 

of that universal compulsive 
ritual. tying you to life 

for a few days of calm 
frightening floating 

heavily on the earth 

until the appointed 

letting go of letting go — 
Food is strange in your mouth — 
accepting life as the world 
lives it once again. 


What if you go 

down into that glowing 
darkness with no plan 

of when to float to the surface? 


Isn’t something 
worth dying for?— 

to trade your depreciating 
carcass for a last 

firm “no” against the evil 

of evils without number - 
accepted for the lack 

of time and strength to fight 
each last human inhumanity? 


Isn’t life a good 

to be gratefully accepted? 

Why contend 

for a few crucified souls 

when the facts aren’t altogether 
clear, and life 

is so good? — One feels needed 
though inadequate 

and who are you 

to pull a show-off 

long uncertain dive 

to where you’ll go 

soon enough? : 


Maybe you want to 
prove you’re the person 

you know you aren’t — and life 
can be so good for a while yet 
unless the unexpected 

maybe next week 

bulldozes you for a freeway? 


Duty is a quaint 
notion and you wouldn’t know it 
if it bit you; you wonder 

should you cling 

to death the way 

you cling to life? You wonder 
could you? — and you think 
maybe you won’t have to 
but you know you’re on call. 


Wouldn’t It Be Nice 
by Michael Creedon 


In seasons of cold 

People huddle together. 

In seasons of wind 

People protect each other. 

In times of famine 

People must feed each other. 
When it rains, 

People shelter together. 

And so it is on the street 
Where the homeless sleep. 
When it’s hot, 

They offer one another 
Shadows 
For shade. 


I don’t know, 
But it seems like 

People with money 

Stay away from the poor. 


Wouldn’t it be nice 
‘If we could all 
Stick together. 


— ys 
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An Innovative Vision of New Homeless Refuges 


The Street Spirit interview with Peter Marin 


Peter Marin is a Santa Barbara writer, poet, and homeless advocate. 


Supervisors to offer a county guarantee to 
landlords in lieu of the onerous security 
deposits that prevent many poor people 
from getting into housing. The committee 
also is pushing for a new detox center and 
a respite care facility where poor people - 
with medical problems could recuperate 
after being discharged from hospitals. — 

It may not be surprising that such inno- 
vative proposals are coming from the 
affluent city of Santa Barbara. Throughout 
the 1980s and ‘90s, activists in this sea- 
side town have carried out some important 
struggles to protect the civil rights of the 
poor. The case that won homeless people 
the right to vote in elections without an 
address was brought in Santa Barbara. 

In 1987, the Homeless “Coalition suc- 
ceeded in forcing the city to temporarily 
suspend its sweeping anti-camping laws 
after threatening to organize a huge march 
with Mitch Snyder that “would make 
Santa Barbara the Selma of the ‘80s.” _ 

The Homeless Coalition set up one of 
the first shelters ever to be staffed and run 
by homeless people. Homeless activists 
also created the Legal Defense Center, a 
storefront legal aid program. And they 
bought a bus, equipped it with a doctor, 
nurses and medical supplies, and sent it to 
shelters and other homeless sites. 

_ Today’s imaginative proposals by the 
Committee for Social Justice carry on an 
innovative tradition that stretches back for 
many years in this sunny seaside enclave. 


Interview by Terry Messman 


eter Marin has been keeping a 
steadfast vigil on injustices fac- 
ing the homeless community for 
nearly two decades in Santa 
Barbara. He is the author of influential 
articles on homeless issues for national 
magazines and newspapers, and has writ- 
ten a book-length poem cycle on home- 
‘| lessness. Marin has been deeply involved 
in many homeless causes and protests, 
and has provided help and friendship to 
many homeless individuals. : 

Recently, this longtime activist found- 
ed the Committee for Social Justice in 
Santa Barbara to safeguard the human 
rights of homeless people. Along with 
representing individuals who are cited or 
arrested for violating laws that criminal- 
ize homelessness, the committee has pro- 
posed a series of far-reaching policy 
changes to the Board of Supervisors and 
backed it up by filing a writ in superior 
court to try to force county officials to 
provide greater help to the indigent. 

The Committee for Social Justice is 
proposing some highly innovative solu- 
tions to homelessness, including safe 
camping zones, legalized vehicular camp- 
ing, and a county loan program to enable 
homeless people to purchase-vehicles to 
live in — a readily achievable approach to 
creating the most‘low-cost housing of all. 
Marin’s group is asking the Board of 


managed to save a lot of their downtown 
SRO housing. In Los Angeles, they set up 
a semi-private, semi-public corporation to 
buy and run the hotels. : 


Street Spirit: Jn the Bay Area, we’re 
in the midst of a housing crisis with rapid- 
ly rising rents causing evictions, and gen- 
trification leading to elimination of 
Single-Room-Occupancy (SRO) hotels 
and other housing for poor‘ people. What 
is happening. with housing in Santa 
Barbara, currently? 

Peter Marin: Well, as a matter of fact, 
most of our hotels in Santa Barbara, out- 
side of one in the downtown area, have 
already been, not torn down, but gentrified 
and upgraded into tourist hotels. So we 
have lost permanently the cheap SRO 
housing which we used to have downtown. 
Most of the inexpensive motels have also 
been upgraded so that their costs are out of 
the reach of most unemployed or even 
minimally employed people. Many people 
when they get their checks now in Santa 
Barbara, if they do get checks at all, man- 
age to spend eight or 10 days out of the 
month in a motel, and then spend the rest 
of the time on the street. 


Spirit: In L.A., I think it was done by 
the Skid Row Development Corporation. 
Marin: Yeah! Exactly. Exactly, but 
this was at the prompting of city officials, 
I believe, in both places who understood 
what was occurring. Now, it is true that in 
Santa Barbara, as opposed to Los 
Angeles, we only have one downtown 
area, and it is prime tourist territory; so it 
isn’t surprising that the city failed to with- 
stand the pressures of merchants and the 
tourist industry, who really needed to take 
those hotels to themselves. San Diego 
fought similar pressures. In Los Angeles 
-the situation was somewhat different, 
because skid row was the last area of 
downtown to be developed, and only now 
has pressure emerged to gentrify the area. 


Spirit: But at any rate, the San Diego 
and Los Angeles models show that where 
there’s a will, in the city or county, there’s 
a way to preserve existing SRO housing. 

Marin: Oh yes! Absolutely, and obvi- 
ously preserving SRO housing is much 
cheaper than building affordable housing 
after the housing has disappeared and, 
also, much cheaper iuian building new 
SRO units. So, in fact, it is the most eco- 


Spirit: Their welfare checks only pay 
for 10 days of housing and then they’re 
homeless the rest of the month? 

Marin: That’s about it. As you know, 
in San Diego and Los Angeles, the city 
governments made a concerted effort to 
save the SRO housing. Even though they 
got into the game a little late, both cities 


Up against the wall. Dislocation is one inevitable result of gentrification. 


Lydia Gans photo 


It’s like a domino effect. The homeless guys who were 
forced out of the jungle in Santa Barbara were then on 
State.Street making everybody nervous. It’s not like home- 
less people disappear when you cut down their habitat. 


nomical way, in terms of taxpayers and 
city governments, to provide housing 
merely by keeping it where it exists, 
rather than having to replace it later on. 


Spirit: But you’re at a place in Santa 


Barbara, now, where much of the housing 


has been converted into tourist hotels. 
Marin: Yes. That’s exactly right. It’s 


gone now. No one is going to buy it and . 


turn it back into inexpensive housing. It is 
true that someone, at one point, demol- 
ished the five-story hotel in which about 90 
rooms had been available to poor and older 


persons, and then ran out of money. So_ 


now, where the hotel was is a large hole in 
the ground, but the city has not moved in 
any sensible way to reclaim the hole in the 
ground and build cheap housing. 


Spirit: Are you facing rising rents in 
Santa Barbara, similar to the Bay Area? 

Marin: Oh yes. Rapidly rising rents, 
the same as most places in California. 
And there has now been:a general outflow 
of poor people and of working people into 
surrounding towns and areas because they 
can house themselves much better on less 
money than they can in town. 


Spirit: Where are they moving? 
Marin: Well, they moved first to 


Carpenteria, a small town about 10 miles - 


away, on the ocean; then they moved 
down to Ventura, many of them. But, the 
cheapest places now are in Lompoc and 
Santa Ynez Valley. Rents there are rising, 
but they’re probably, at the moment, half 
of what they are in Santa Barbara. 


Spirit: So, rising rents and gentrifica- 
tion are literally forcing many poor resi- 
dents to move out of their hometown? 

Marin: In effect, yes, and then they 
commute about anywhere between 40 
minutes and an hour, back and forth. At 


the same time, because of the disappear- 


ance of hotels, many disabled people on 
SSI and SSD are able to find housing only 
in Lompoc. What’s happened in Santa 
Barbara is that the county agencies, the 
mental health and the health and social 
service agencies-are really unable to place 
people who are on their rolls in the City 
of Santa Barbara. . 


Spirit: Are some of the working poor 
among the homeless in Santa Barbara? 

Marin: Well, we had a winter shelter 
this year, and I would say maybe one- 
third of the people in the shelter were 
employed but could not find housing. © 


Spirit: Simply because housing costs 
were too high and wages were too low. 


Marin: Yes. You can say it’s the cost 
of housing; but as a point of fact, it really 
is the ratio between wages and the cost of 
housing. That’s the real question. Of 
course, we have programs for Section 8 
housing, but even the rents for Section 8 
housing have been going up and up, and 


the few landlords who are willing to put 


their apartments into that pool still require 
all sorts of guarantees from individuals 
and the government so that a lot of people 
don’t get into that housing. And our wait- 
ing list for affordable housing is about 
two years long now. : 

Spirit: One of the highest hurdles peo- 
ple must clear is saving that lump sum for * 
first, last and security deposits? 

Marin: Yes. That, of course, is one of 
the big problems here, as elsewhere — the 
inability of people to accumulate that kind 
of money, and the fact that no government 
agency, and no private agency in Santa 
Barbara, has thought to set up grant or loan 
programs to make it easy for people to get 
into housing. One of the solutions we 
thought of was the creation of a county 
guarantee fund so the county would not 
actually have to lay money out, but would 
guarantee the landlord to pay the last 
month and deposit money if, in fact, a ten- 
ant failed to pay it on their own. So, rather 
than laying out money, you would simply 
guarantee landlords that they would have a 


- lien on county funds if people failed to pay. 


Spirit: A very innovative idea. . 

In the Bay Area, another problem for 
homeless people is that every square inch 
of land is now looked at as valuable real 
estate. Every weed-strewn lot — even an 
old, abandoned industrial dump on the 
Albany peninsula, totally isolated — is 


now considered prime real estate for. 


development; so homeless people literally 
have nowhere to rest now. 
Marin: I understand. Not far from the 
center of Santa Barbara are relatively green 
areas — out along the railroad tracks, or in 
certain parts of Montecito, which is a sub- 
urb of Santa Barbara. It is relatively easy 
for men and women to stay out of sight, 
and still not be far from the action that is 
going on in the middle of town. One of the 
most significant changes in our town was 
when the city defoliated what had been the 
hobo jungle and, eventually, developed it 
into a park. There had been, not far from 
downtown, a huge, overgrown area 
between the railroad tracks and the ocean, 
where large numbers of homeless people 
could make camps or sleep in a way that 


See Peter Marin Interview page nine - 
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Peter Marin Interview 


The city made a huge mis- 
take in destroying the hobo 
jungle, because the people 
_who used to sleep in the jun- 
gle, and be out of sight to 
other citizens, then had to 
scatter throughout the town. 


from page eight 


was relatively undisturbed, and was rela- 
tively undisturbing to other citizens in the 
community. 


Spirit: In several of your poems, home- 
less people speak of the jungle elegiacally, 
with love, totally forlorn at its destruction. 

Marin: The city made a huge mistake 
in destroying the hobo jungle, because 
what happened was the people who used 
to sleep in the jungle, and be out of sight 
to other citizens, then had to scatter 
throughout the town. It’s as if the city, 
without meaning to, destroyed an aspect 
of the social order, and hadn’t realized the 
use of this sort of unadministrated place 
where homeless people could hang out, 
and where they had been hanging out for, 
probably, 50 to 80 years. 

The odd thing is that it’s sort of unrea- 
sonable to expect ordinary people to under- 
stand the need for an overgrown area 
where people without any shelter can go, 
but it served a tremendously useful pur- 
pose. It’s the kind of thing that Jane Jacobs 
talks about in her analysis of cities. It was a 
place which came into being accidentally, 
as such places came into being in many 
cities. It served a tremendous social pur- 
pose, and when it was gone, then people 
realized how necessary it was. But they 
can’t take any space now to replace it; 
because to have a county say to people, 
“Look, here’s an overgrown area. We want 
you to live in it,” seems absurd, even 
though that was the way things were 
before, and a lot of guys on the street actu- 
ally liked living there. 


Spirit: Living in the jungle, yet in the 
middle of civilization... 

Marin: It was the jungle, but it 
amounted to a park which was sort of 
reserved for homeless people. That was a 
tremendously useful thing. What the city 
or county should do — that they’re never 
going to do, though — is take another 
small park, and say: “Look, this is now 
the jungle. You guys could hang out 
here.” And let it get all overgrown. We 
know nobody is ever going to do it; but 
that would put things back the way they 
were before, which was better than the 
way they are now. 


Spirit: You can see it kind of in eco- 
logical terms. When you cut out the wild- 
lands, and then farmers remove even the 
bushes and shrubbery on the unplowed 
margins of their land, certain species that 
thrived there no longer have any place to 
live, and that’s kind of what’s happening 
in America with marginalized people. 

Marin: Exactly. 


Spirit: We saw it here in the East Bay 
with the Albany dump being eradicated, 
and you see it in SRO hotels threatened by 
Mayor Jerry Brown in Oakland. They’re 


taking away the very habitat of the poor- 


— so how do they survive? 

Marin: But the paradox is that when 
you destroy those places, and you stir 
people up so they leave and go elsewhere, 
they really become problems to still other 
people. It’s like a domino effect. The 
homeless guys who were forced out of the 
jungle in Santa Barbara were then on 


State Street making everybody nervous. - 


Right? So, now everybody was upset: the 
homeless people because they had lost 
their place, and then neighborhood peo- 
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ple, because now homeless people were in 
there midst, rather than where they used to 
be. It’s not like homeless people disappear 
when you cut down their habitat. 


Spirit: Another sorry trend here in the 


Bay Area that seems the evil twin of gen- 


trification and rising rents is that when 
people do land on the streets, every aspect 
of homeless behavior is criminalized — 
sitting on the streets, lying in a park, cov- 
ering up with a blanket, urinating in pub- 
lic. Do Santa Barbara’s city officials and 
police criminalize the homeless? 

Marin: Well, yes, theoretically they 
do. I think our situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent and I'll try to explain why. This last 
winter, with the help of the county and the 
city, a group of private citizens opened up 
a winter shelter and, in theory, that winter 
shelter is going to become a year-round 
shelter two years down the road. But, for 


the moment, it was opened during the. 


rainy winter months, then closed down 
but stayed open as a day shelter. 


Spirit: When did it close, and how 
many people did it shelter? 

Marin: It closed around the beginning 
of April. I would say it sheltered between 
200 and 240 during winter months. But 
what happened when it closed is, the fact 
that the shelter had been open, made it 
easier to point out to county and city 
officials that there were now several 
hundred people in the street who had 
been sheltered for several months and, 
clearly, had nowhere to go, and that it 
was, perhaps, absurd to go back to the 
process of ticketing them for sleeping 


The Jungle 


by Peter Marin 


Midnight bought the farm, 
Stone Eddie cashed in, 


Red Sunshine is down — 
the word comes out along 
the grapevine like drums 
in the jungle or a card 
carried on a silver dish. 
Each time you hear it 

a tree crashes down — 
God’s hand laying low 
every man I ever knew. 
Whole towns have dried up 
with men the wild beasts 
pressed to barbed wire 
thirsty and spent — 

a cheap hotel torn down, 

a lunchroom boarded up, 
an old pawn-shop closed. 
What's left for us, the zoo? 
Forty years on the road 

you get an elephant’s hide, 
but when last week I saw 
that down by the river 
they’d paved the jungle over 
I knelt on the bank and I cried. 


In Santa Barbara, homeless people driven from “The Jungle” 


and camping when we knew for certain 
that there was no shelter available to 
them. What’s happened is that the town 
has kept its rules about sleeping and 
camping on the books, but that these are 
not being enforced very strenuously. 


Spirit: They’re going easy on people 
because they see that hundreds were 
forced out of the shelter and have no 
alternative but to be on the streets? 

Marin: What I believe about the rules 
at work in Santa Barbara is that these 
rules are, more or less, like the rules used 
for prostitution. That is, nobody has the 
illusion that they are going to keep home- 
less people from sleeping and camping; 
but they are used by police, in effect, as a 
herding mechanism, to keep people from 
sleeping and camping in areas of town 
where their visibility is not wanted. 

So, what we find for the most part, to 


be honest about it, is that there are many 
people who have lived on Santa Barbara 


streets for anywhere from six months to 
four years, and have never gotten a sleep- 
ing or camping ticket. There are several 
people who are, more or less, rebellious 
and in-your-face street people, more 
strenuous about insisting on their rights, 
or more ready to confront police, and they 


were pushed into residential neighborhoods. 


Lydia Gans photo 


collect many, many tickets. So, there’s a 

’ dynamic between the rebellious street 
people — and I’m not using that word 
pejoratively, I want to make that clear — 
there’s a dynamic between them and the 
police where they get ticketed much more 
often than the homeless people who 
“know their place.” 


Spirit: Js there any legal protection 
available for homeless people who get 
ticketed, fined, or issued bench warrants 
for harmless behavior like sleeping? 

Marin: Well, there are two things. One 
is that you know about the Eichorn 
Decision in Orange County, which is a 
ruling by the appeals court that allows the 
homeless to make the necessity defense 
when they’re faced with tickets for sleep- 
ing and camping. So a new mechanism 
for protecting oneself has come into play. 
One can now argue that one had no alter- 


native to sleeping in the streets. 
Secondly, several months ago we 


began an organization in Santa Barbara 
called the Committee for Social Justice. 
We had a wonderful guy go to work for us 
who used to be the chief public defender 
for the County of Santa Barbara, but is, 


See Peter Marin Interview page 17 


FREIGHT 


by Peter Marin 


I’ve been here before 

on the slow freight to nowhere 

high up in the mountains, the air so clear 
you can almost see God. The forests - 
are thick here, though 

time to time we pass through 

a region clear-cut, with the bare 
trunks, the ruined ground, 

iike a scar on the eye. 

Dangling our feet, we sit at the open door 
of the boxcar, careless at dusk, 
remembering mothers and wives 

or the old cars we drove 

top down in the heat of the summer. 
There’s something about it — 

the freedom, the being cut off from life — 
that opens the hearts of men 

and brings the stories out of them 
like wine poured from a jug. 

Yeah, I was happy once, 

no, I had a bad time, 

Sure, I killed me a lotta gooks — 

in the darkness no one looks 

at the man who is speaking 

because each one is ourselves. 

This is the way it was, this is the way 
it will be: out on the edges 

where the world thins out 

and you know in your bones 

what a man is, or what things mean, 
or the arc of your own journey 

from one emptiness to another 
through the valley of tears. 


We’re climbing now, higher, to the stars 
as they come out in bunches 

and tell the same stories of fate 
they’ve told for ten thousand years. 
You and I, bro, on the road: 

we know the great breathing of God, 
the alternating rhythm, in, out, 

as the sun comes up and goes down 
and now you see it, now you don’t, 

in the same tempo as the heart: 

Hey, man, I’m gonna live forever! 
I’m tired, I wish I was dead. 

The towns come and go, 

the women come and go, 

the friends come and go — 

and we’re still here, we’re still riding, 
and at night the kitchen lights 

glow bright in the darkness 

and we see in the windows 

a mother kissing her kids. 

Well, hell, we left that behind. 

They beat me, they busted my chops. 
My old man, he was shit-faced alla time. 
My momma, she loved that ol’ strap. 
And a man lifts his pant-leg 

showing us his shins 

where his two drunk uncles 

sliced straight-razor scars 

whenever he fucked up as a child. 
I’m gonna get off in L.A. 

I think I’ll stay on till Frisco. 

I’m gonna pick me some apples in Bend. 
And the train slows for a tunnel 

and you can’t see in the dark 

the faces of men without homes. 
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i Left My Heart in San Francisco 


From the moment we move into Lola’s condo, things keep 
turning up as we clean. Clumps of Lola’s hair in the medi- 
cine cabinet and under the rug. Just before our house- 
warming, Emily wakes me, screaming that she’s seen 
Lola’s face in the window that overlooks Dolores Park. 


from page one 


myself kissing Emily good-bye, shutting 


her behind the front door as I follow the 
foot path up to Coit Tower through the 
winding pines, a glint of sun sifting 
through the branches. 

I recall myself perching on the wall at 
the base of the tower, looking out over the 
pastel faces of buildings and church 
spires, over the contours of the hills, the 
seraphin bay of the city, over the sober 
blue water of the marina, over freighters 
and docks to the Golden Gate Bridge and 
out into the open ocean. 

I explicitly remember lying on that 
smooth white wall under the leaves of the 
Eucalyptus, peering up at the sun through 
the cold, bright wind, taking a deep gulp 
of that delicious wind and thinking of my 
life — how much like the wind, how free, 
forever in motion, piercing, illuminating, 
turning everything over in its path. 

That was the last time I remember feel- 
ing alive. Then came the eviction notice. 
Then the owner-move-in by the dot-com- 
mer. I couldn’t walk anywhere in North 
Beach without feeling like someone had 
knocked the wind out of me. Every apart- 
ment reminded me of what we were los- 
ing; the more gorgeous the sky full of 
cumulus clouds over Washington Square 
Park, the greener the foreground of grass, 
the more exuberant the pigeons descend- 
ing the drip-sand castle spires of the 
church for their feast.of crumbs, the mer- 
rier the cafe-goers sipping their cappucci- 
nos, the more despairing did I become. 

Who would have dreamed a physician 
could be outbid buying his own home? 
Fortunately, I didn’t choose this profes- 
sion for the money; I would have had a 
rude awakening, what with the loan pay- 
ments and all. 

I glance over my shoulder at the apart- 
ment beyond the Hinky “For Sale” sign 
and make a few mental calculations: April 
1. All this eviction and house-hunting mad- 
ness could actually end and my life resume 
again. If the reports aren’t too far off the 
mark, I might even start dabbling in paint 
again before the summer’s end. Turn that 
south-facing front room into a studio if it is 
indeed identical to the vacant units. 

How long has it been since that figure 
drawing class? Since I sat by the fire with 
Rodin or Ezra Pound? Imagine, a fire 
against a backdrop of lights burning into 
the night like smoldering embers, the city 
unfurled like a labyrinth of possibilities. 
That alone almost makes up for all we 
suffered for the dot-commer. And the 
commute is only fifteen minutes, twenty 
counting the jaunt up Montgomery. 

First thing I’d do is pull down those 
dingy drapes and let the view in. If I could 
just get in there — if I could just talk to 
her to see about her situation, assure 
myself my condo would be like the three 
others in the building, I could get in a bid. 
What kind of woman would live there 
with the drapes always drawn? 


This time I notice the small red letter- 
ing below the “For Sale” sign: “Do Not 
Disturb Occupants.” I grasp the cello- 
phane-wrapped bouquet like a crucifix to 
ward off any devils and start up the three 
flights of stairs to the bell. The bouquet 
smells like heaven, its sunset-streaked 
roses, white lilies, crimson gladiola, pur- 
ple irises one of Rousseau’s naive jungles. 
That should make up for some of the 
inconvenience. 

Only when I’m awaiting a response, do 
I allow myself to contemplate the creature 
on the other side of the door. I press my 
ear to the wood and discern a muted ver- 
sion of Billie Holiday’s “Good Morning 
Heartache.” What if ’'m caught off guard 
by her beauty, a certain flick of black eye- 
lash under a cascade of black hair? And 
here I am with flowers. Is it too early? 
Nine o’clock sharp. 

The music stops. There is shuffling, as 
though slippers on wood (probably the 
same walnut wood as the other units). Her 
breathing is slow, labored. The Hinky agent 
never mentioned the age of the upstairs ten- 
ant, just her gender. For some time, a silver 
eye blackens the looking glass. 

“‘Who’s there?” A voice finally quakes. I 
hear rustling beyond the door, as though the 
woman is struggling to pull on a garment. If 
I could only engage her in a few words. 

“Flower delivery,” is the lie that fool- 
ishly issues from my lips, reminding 
myself of the dishonest narrator in 
Fuentes’ story, The Doll Queen. 

“Oh.” The door opens as easily as 
open sesame. 

In an instant I understand why. The 
long bony wing which opened it, specked 
with age spots, adjusts a terrycloth robe 
over a mound on her chest that, because 
of its full tear-shape, calls attention to the 
absence of symmetry on the correspond- 
ing side, below the protruding clavicle. 

The woman glances at the flowers and 
smiles self-consciously. She has already 
perceived I’ve noticed she has no eye- 
brows. She runs her index finger quickly 
along them as though to indicate their for- 
mer appearance. Her head is wrapped in a 
pale blue turban. In her youth, before she 
got sick, she might have looked like Greta 
Garbo. She’s a tall thin woman with nice- 
ly shaped, angled features. 

“You'll have to excuse me for not ask- 
ing you in,” she says, looking over her 
shoulder at the apartment. “I haven’t been 
quite up to my housecleaning.” 

Her voice is younger than it sounded 
from behind the door. It is the steady 
voice of an alert mind, of a woman whose 
life hasn’t disappeared with her children. 
There’s a full case of books in front of the 
window with the view; on the other side 
of her, a large piano. 

“Who sent me the flowers?” she asks, 
forcing a smile. 

My heart is pulsing at a healthy rate. 
“They didn’t say.” 

“No card or anything?” 


I shake my head. 
. “Oh.” Her invisible eyebrows crease, 


her dark, clear eyes looking me over with 


skepticism. Then a flash of recognition 
comes into her features, revealing some 
unfathomable inner sorrow. “Oh,” she 


_ repeats again with the resignation of one 


receiving flowers for her own grave. “All 
right then. Where do I sign?” 

“Oh,” I say awkwardly, wishing I 
could make the bouquet disappear along 
with her illness, wishing I too could dis- 
appear instead of being the harbinger of 
more grief to come. Instead, I hand her 
bouquet and shuffle in my briefcase for 
the imaginary ledger. Now would be the 
time to excuse myself to the delivery 
truck to retrieve the imaginary receipt. 

Instead I ask, “May I come in?” 

Her brow grows furrowed. “I really 
don’t see any reason for that,” she says, 
and abruptly shuts the door in my face. 

Downstairs, as I’m stealing a last 
glance at the apartment, I back into a 
woman with long curly hair headed for a 
beat-up Honda Civic. 

“That’s okay,” the woman smiles after 
I’ve made my apologies. “You a friend of 
Lola’s?” 

I nod sheepishly. 

“She sure is well-loved. ’'m glad. You 
family?” 

“Distant nephew,” I stutter, feeling like 
an absolute worm. 

“Really? ’'m Margot. Lola’s neigh- 
bor,” the woman extends her hand. “What 
a relief.” / 

“Relief?” 

“The community was afraid she didn’t 
have any family around. In case she lost her 
fight. Against the landlord. She’s lived in 
that apartment forty years! Half her life! 
Her pension sure won’t pay for Bay Area 
rents. Is she supposed to sleep under some 
freeway overpass with her chemo and all? 
It makes me sick to think about it. Not that 
she’ll lose. She’s been such an inspiration 
to all of us. Still, she could get some socio- 
pathic judge who’s on the take. It’s good to 
know she has family—” 

“Of course,” I force a smile. “So she’s 
involved in a court case?” Just then I hear 
the MUNI rattling along the tracks and 
make a run for it. Luckily, a line of people 
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has formed.to board. “Sorry --,” I call 
back, glancing one more time at the apart- 
ment before disappearing into one of the 
last morning-rush compression chambers. 

Perhaps it’s the lack of air that calls 
attention to my sudden nausea. The smell 
of urine hovers-in the doorway behind me. 
I don’t know what’s worse: the news that 
the landlord has already tried to evict 
Lola, or her ‘unfortunate health. 
Attempting to ease my stomach, I watch 
the San Francisco skyline descend and the 
buildings expand beyond the scratched 
window besmeared with hair grease 


before we’re submerged into the darkness. 


of the underground. 

Gazing past my own hollow image and 
those of other commuters, into the dark- 
ness of the tunnel, punctuated now and 
then by a neon tube or graffiti, I allow the 
glimpse of the panoramic view between 
the piano and bookcase to filter into my 
consciousness. The condo’s sexier:than I 
imagined! The image of Lola’s eyes, 
childlike without their eyebrows, returns. 
I shake my head. It’s a tragic situation. 
Either she’ll lose, or my wife and I will 
lose; and there are two of us and only one 
Lola. Or, if I don’t get the bid and some- 
one else does, all three of us could lose... 

Better to send Lola packing, than to 
leave the eviction up to someone else with 
less heart — like the jerk who snatched 
our apartment. We could give her a few 
more months. If she’s lucky, her health 
will give out beforehand... 

I'll get a sharp bid into Hinky by 
Saturday: $5000 over the highest. offer. 
We can’t afford to lose this place over a 
few thousand, the way we did the Noe 
Valley flat. Meanwhile, why not make her 
last months as pleasant as possible. 
Surprise her by having a maid show up to 
clean her house once, twice a week. I 
leave feeling more alive than I have since 


that memorable afternoon at Coit Tower. 


Two months before we have to move’ 


out, my offer on Lola’s apartment is 
accepted. I drop by after work to bring 


Lola some hot and sour soup and ginger © 


crab. And to take some measurements. 
I’m met by the Hinky agent, a square man 
with a shiny chin and plugs in his scalp 
where the thickest grey hair is. 

“Nice of you to bring lunch for us, Dr. 
Hornet,” he jokes as he fumbles with the 
lock box. 

“Actually it’s for Lola.” 

“Who?” 

“The tenant.” 

“Oh. I’m afraid that’s not possible. She 
won’t be hampering entry into the condo 
anymore. The depressing way she present- 
ed herself was interfering with the sale.” 

2 ok 


On the way to the North Beach flat on 


‘the MUNI, I catch sight of her head in the 


reflected glass of the underground, bald as 
a plucked chicken, her browless eyes bor- 
ing into me like two leeches. I wonder 
where she’s headed. I turn to see where 
she’s sitting, but too many unseated com- 
muters obstruct my view. At Powell 
Street, I catch sight of her descending the 
train. Bald, in her “70s-style psychedelic 
long sleeve shirt and vest, she almost 
looks like a young hipster, but her pained 
walk gives her away. To my relief, she’s 
only carrying a handbag. She must have 
found a hotel in the Loin. I hope it’s the 
last I’ll see of her; it’s too sad. 

KR 

The next day, on my lunch break, I call 
the Hinky agent for some contractor num- 
bers, to get some estimates before escrow 
closes. He offers to move up the closing 
date a few days, since Lola’s no longer on 
the premises. 

“Yeah, I think she’ll survive,” I say. 

The agent laughs. A strange, snorting, 
laugh. Then, he looks at me curiously. 
“What do you mean, survive?” 


See I Left My Heart page 11 
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| Left My Heart in San Francisco 


“Eliminating obstacles is healthy for the market. As 
Zephyr says, to get their extra 100K for delivering a 


vacant unit, ‘owners will seek extreme measures.’” 


from page 10 


I tell him how robust Lola looked 
when I saw her on the MUNI. 

“That’s impossible. Her ashes 
were scattered yesterday. I personal- 
ly donated some of my commission 
to see to it that they were dealt with 
properly, since there was no next of 
kin.” 

“Oh. Of course,” I respond, sadly, 
remembering my conversation with 
Lola’s neighbor. “There wouldn’t be 
any next of kin. Thank you for all 
you’ ve done.” 

“Don’t thank me. Extinguishing 
her was one of the conditions you 
stated in your offer, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, but the market is so com- 
petitive, contingencies are... I really 
didn’t expect my conditions to be 
honored—*> 

“Yes, but eliminating obstacles is 
healthy for the market. As Zephyr 
says, to get their extra 100K for deliv- 
ering a vacant unit, “owners will seek 


’ extreme measures.’ So, shall we move 


up the closing date so you can get 
going on those contractors?” 


From the moment we move in, 
things keep turning up in the condo 
as we clean and remodel. Clumps of 
Lola’s hair in the medicine cabinet, 
under the rug, behind the curtains, in 
the fireplace. Emily shrieks that she’s 
found an eyebrow, but it’s only a 
caterpillar. Finally, just a couple of 
weeks before our housewarming is 
scheduled, Emily wakes me, scream- 
ing that she’s seen Lola’s face in the 
window that overlooks Dolores Park. 

“Two coal eyes, without eyebrows. 
Just glaring at me, right there!” she 
says, pointing to the Bay Bridge. “She 
kept pointing to the roof!” 

I push Emily’s blonde curls out of 
her face, wipe her tears and promise 
she’s safe with me. “Maybe it was 
just a dream reminding you of all the 
work we still have to do up there.” 

Next morning we tackle Lola’s 
last outpost of disorderliness with a 
mop, broom and several trash bags. 

“But how do we get rid of that?!” 
Emily said, pointing to an old rotting 
woodshed. Inside, we find some dirt- 
caked planters and potting soil. 
Emily isn’t satisfied. “There’s still 


something under there!” 

It turns out to be a safe, bolted to 
the floor of the shed. We try the 
numeric dial, but it’s slightly rusted 
and locked tight. 

“How cool!” Emily beams. 

“See. Lola was just trying to give 
us a house-warming present,” I 
smile, caressing Emily. 

It takes a couple of weeks to have 
the safe re-registered in our name and 
a locksmith out. Because the safe was 
an inexpensive one made in the ‘50s, 
the locksmith succeeds in forcing the 
lock fairly quickly. He collects his 
payment and leaves us to open the 
doors in privacy. 

“At worst, there could be noth- 
ing,” Emily says: “At best, it could 
be a million dollars!” 

“Tf it were a million dollars, Lola 
would have bought this condo her- 
self. It if were nothing, she wouldn’t 
have locked it up. Ready?” 

Already a terrible smell has dissi- 
pated from within, akin to a dead rat. 

“What is it?!” Emily wrinkles her 
nose. I open the door a few more 
slivers. 

“Never mind. I don’t want to 
know. I don’t want to know!” she 
yells, as she escapes down the stairs. 

But it’s too late for me. I’ve 
already discovered it’s the breast 
Lola lost, badly embalmed, a piece 
of her heart somehow attached. 


Struggle for Housing Rights in San Francisco 


from page one 


enables federal officials to demolish hous- 
ing projects exclusively reserved for low- 
income people and replace them with a 
mix of low- to mid-income units.) 

The QHWRA also demands the evic- 


tions of undocumented immigrant tenants _ 


and places restrictions on who can be on a 
waiting list for restricted housing. 

The end result is that the housing author- 
ity has no incentive to be flexible when it 
comes to evictions. This means that folks 
like Zelma Matthews will be targeted even 
if they as individuals present absolutely no 
threat to the community. 

A new coalition of tenants is coming 
together to fight the QHWRA and to 
demand more low-income housing avail- 
able to all. The first community meeting of 
Strong Tenants Against Evictions (STAE) 
will be held at Centro Del Pueblo, 474 
Valencia Street, from noon until 5 p.m., 
Saturday, June 24. Translations and child- 
care are available. Call (415) 546-6756, ext. 
12 for information. 


FIGHT LIKE HELL FOR THE LIVING... 
Lola McKay died at age 83 last month. 
Lola became the symbol of the destruc- 
tion of our communities due to gentrifica- 
tion. Her landlord, John Hickey, bought 
the building and proceeded to evict all the 
tenants so he could sell each unit separate- 


ly as condos. Not content to clear over 
$750,000 for the other units, Hickey need- 
ed to move in for the kill for the remain- 
ing senior. 

Tenant activists and community mem- 
bers rallied to McKay’s defense. A series 
of sit-ins and confrontations resulted in 
the extension ‘of her lease for a year. Lola 
got her wish to die in her home. 

A ballot initiative to restrict the abuses 
of condo conversions is being circulated 
by the S.F. Housing Rights Committee; 
they can be reached at (415) 398-0527. 
They need volunteers to hit the streets 
with the petitions. Don’t mourn, organize! 


FIGHT THE GLOBAL ECONOMY AT HOME 

In past months, social justice activists 
have taken to the streets to protest the 
World Trade Organization, the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund. These 
international financial institutions destroy 
labor and environmental protections and 
add greatly to the global proliferation of 
poverty and degradation. However, we 
need not chase these institutions around the 
globe to fight the global economy. Folks 
are finally waking up to the fact that the 
global economy is kicking the hell out of 
our local well-being, especially in the areas 
of gentrification and housing. 

The S.F. Planning Commission has, at 
the request of large corporations, made a 


series of decisions which will further deci- 
mate affordable housing in San Francisco. 

Most notably, the commission 
approved the SKS corporation’s request to 
redevelop a chunk of Bryant Street into 
Bryan Square — a home for high-tech 
development. SKS has no comprehensive 
plan to offset the displacement that thou- 


sands of the newly rich who will find. 


work ‘there will cause to the surrounding 
community, which is mostly working 
class and largely Latino. Many Planning 
Commission members have remarked that 
SKS will indeed displace folks, but 
approved the plan anyway. 

The Planning Commission, headed up 
by Willie Brown’s appointee Gerald 
Greene, seems to view their role as the 
concierge for corporate interests — but a 
new group of activists are hoping to light 
a little fire under their asses. 

A campaign to establish community 
control over development will be launched 
at 10 a.m. on Thursday, June 8, at the S.F. 
Planning Commission offices. Community 
members will deliver their demands to save 
the hood, and will keep coming back until 
those demands are met. The Coalition 
Against Dot.com Displacement includes 
such disparate groups as Mission 
Economic Development Association, 
Mission Neighborhood Center, PODER, 
Mission Housing, Mission Agenda, and the 
Committee For Jobs, Arts, and Housing. _ 


Zelma Matthews faces eviction by the 
S.F. Housing Authority. Lydia Gans photo 


Tenants Protest Zephyr Realty 


from page one 


off condo conversions. 

On one block of Scott Street, tenants 
stopped at three buildings. The first, a 
four-unit building, was empty following 
an Ellis eviction. Units were being sold as 
condos for around $300,000 each. 

Two doors up, at another four-unit 
building, the tenants were literally moving 
as the marchers arrived. Having all 
received Ellis evictions, the remaining 
tenants were moving stuff out of their 
apartments onto a moving truck (and leav- 
ing much behind on the sidewalk), provid- 
ing great visual material for the accompa- 
nying media. All of the tenants were leav- 
ing San Francisco, unable to afford the 
high rents here. 


The last building on this short block 
was an already-completed condo conver- 
sion, and it provided a crystal-clear exam- 
ple of how tenants are being evicted so 
real estate speculators can get rich. This 
building was converted to condos by 
Bonnie Spindler, a realtor who works for 
Zephyr Realty. Spindler owns a bunch of 
property and has done a couple of owner 
move-in evictions, another scam to kick 
tenants out for condo conversions. 
Spindler bought the Scott Street building 
for $430,000 and immediately evicted the 
tenants. She then sold off the empty units 
for a total of $960,000 — a profit of over 
half-a-million dollars! 

Besides highlighting these evictions-for- 
profit, tenants brought attention to a pend- 
ing November ballot measure which will 


close the loopholes in the city’s condo con- 
version law. Supposedly, condo conver- 
sions (and the accompanying evictions) are 
limited to just 200 a year, but loopholes in 
this law mean that each year there’s well 
over 1,000 such condo conversions. Real 
estate speculators avoid the cap on condo 
conversions by selling units as condos but 
hiding the sale of the individual units on 
the deed; the proposed measure requires 
that whenever a unit is sold as a condo it 
must be recorded as such on the deed. 

Besides closing the loopholes, the mea- 
sure will also make permanent the annual 
200-unit cap on condo conversions (a cap 
set to expire this December; Mayor Willie 
Brown has indicated that he will let it 
expire or will increase it to over 1,000). 
Tenants are collecting signatures right now 
to place the measure on the ballot. 

The campaign to highlight the real 


estate speculators who make their living by 
evicting tenants will continue over the 
summer. On June 3, tenants will be picket- 
ing Zephyr Realty, which is very active in 
evictions and condo conversions. Zephyr, 
for example, advises its clients (in a recent 
newsletter) that a building emptied of ten- 
ants will sell for 20% more than a building 
which has tenants living in it. : 

Tenants will also be targeting more and 
more condo “Open Houses,” setting up 
picket lines to educate prospective buyers 
that the condo they want to buy is avail- 
able only because people with lesser 
income were forced out on the street. 

For more information on the campaign to 
target real estate speculators or the ballot mea- 
sure to close loopholes in the condo conver- 
sion law, contact the SF Tenants Union, 558 
Capp St., SF, CA 94110; (415) 282-5525, 
sftu@slip.net or http://www.sftu.org. 
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Do Homeless Human Beings Have 


Towns could set aside land 
where persons who lack the 
means to purchase or rent a 
living space will be allowed to 
construct their own shelters, 
without regard to any building 
codes, and to develop their own 
community in their own way. 


NATIVE INTELLIGENCE 
by Jack D. Forbes 


e have a vigorous “Right to 

Life” movement which 

seems to be only con- 

cerned about the unborn. 
But what is required to have a “right to 
live” after birth? The Constitution of the 
United States guarantees, in the Fifth 
Amendment, that no “person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.” 

I think that we can all agree that after 
birth all human beings are “persons” and 
that they have a right to “life.” But in 
what does “life” consist? Certainly, a nor- 
mal person has to be able to carry on all 
basic bodily functions, such as breathing, 
sleeping, eating, drinking potable water, 
defecating, and urinating. In addition, a 
person must have air, food, water, and 
places in which to defecate and urinate. 
But all of these things are impossible if 
the person does not possess “space.” 

It is utterly impossible to conceive of 
any living organism existing without 
space. This living-space must be sufficient 
to carry out all basic bodily functions in a 
reasonably healthy manner. But few seem 
to be thinking these days about the right to 
space. Can there be life and liberty without 
a space in which to live? Without shelter? 
Without a place for the storage, prepara- 
tion, and eating of food? Without a place to 
dispose of trash and waste? 

Some First Nations are now adopting 
building codes and otherwise restricting 
the right of tribal members to have a 
space of their own. We must be very care- 
ful before moving too far in this direction, 
as I shall outline below. 

Traditional societies recognized the 
need for space. British Common Law 
included many public spaces, such as the 
“commons,” guaranteed open trails across 
private lands, and unoccupied lands. North 
American Common Law (that of the First 
Nations of North America) had immense 
respect for the sharing of public space and 
for unoccupied lands. 

Private property basically was limited to 
that which could actually be used, either 
continuously or on a returning seasonal 
basis, except for especially valuable 
resource spots, which might be held indefi- 
nitely. All other space was generally avail- 
able for entry, albeit with due respect for 
any political group located in the area and 
usually with the necessity of permission. 

But the growth of modern capitalist 
societies has tended to privatize available 
space. I would argue that this process vio- 
lates both the British and North American 
common law traditions, and also specifi- 
cally violates the “right to life.” Today, we 
have to struggle hard to preserve what is 
still “common,” including wetlands, rivers, 
lakes, forests, ocean shore areas, etc. But 
even these areas are often no longer truly 
“common” as they are often under extreme 
restrictions. as to use and access. 

The shocking thing about the present 
era is that people must buy or rent space in 
which to carry on basic biological func- 
tions! To buy space in which to live seems 
curious indeed! This has come about in a 
variety of ways — overpopulation being 
one. But the major factor has been the cre- 
ation of scarcity (by encouraging the hold- 


Native American woman with dog, homeless in People’s Park, a last vestige of once bountiful “commons.” 


a Right to Life? 


Scoit Braley photo 


The major factors that have made living space unavailable for so many has 
been the creation of scarcity by encouraging the holding of space for specula- 
tion, and by allowing corporations and wealthy persons to “hoard” immense 
amounts of unused space, and the denial of space due to government policy. 


ing of space for speculation; by allowing 
corporations and wealthy persons to hoard 
immense amounts of unused space) and the 
denial of space due to government policy 
(by giving large grants of land to railroads, 
much of which is still owned by those cor- 
porations; by taxing the space needed by 
persons for a home; by developing often 
elaborate regulations on use, etc.). 

Scarcity of space is at the heart of the 
real estate industry and market. A right to 
space is also restricted by the social desire 
to control “deviants,” that is, poor and 
nonconforming persons whose lifestyles 
might detract from posh neighborhoods. 

Public camping areas are often 
unavailable to the “space-less” because of 
high charges for camping and rules limit- 
ing the time one can stay. Also, there are 
often elaborate procedures for reserva- 
tions which preclude use by the poor. The 
gathering of wild food has become very 
difficult due to the spraying of pesticides 
and herbicides by public agencies. 

I wish to propose a step in the direction 
of guaranteeing that space-less people 
possess the fundamental right to life: a 
space in which to exist. It is a modest pro- 
posal which will not satisfy everyone, but 
perhaps it might be a beginning. 

Each unit of local government (such as 
cities, counties, parishes, towns, boroughs, 
etc.) must set aside one acre per ten thou- 
sand population, or fraction thereof; 
except that each county or borough must 
have a minimum of ten acres set aside, of 
reasonably level land not subject to flood- 
ing, not contaminated by toxic wastes, not 
subject to toxic fumes, and located within 
reach of public transportation. 

On this parcel of from one to ten or 
more acres, persons who lack. the means 
to purchase or rent a living space will be 
allowed to construct their own shelters, 
without regard to any builau.. odes, and 
to develop their own community in their 
own way. The local unit of government 
will be obligated to provide toilet and 
bathing facilities, some form of electrical 
lighting at a minimum, and a trash and 
refuse pickup service. 

Governments which wish to go beyond 


the above minimums may actually con- 
struct simple shelters, such as modest 
dome houses, and may provide some form 
of optional heat-source for cooking and 
warmth, and other conveniences, so long 
as no one is turned away because they 
cannot gain access to any of the govern- 
ment-created units. 

Volunteers might be encouraged to help 
construct shelters too. Once a person or a 
household constructs a home or obtains a 
home, they should be regarded as posses- 
sors until they voluntarily leave and/or give 
their home to someone else. Having a right 
to space means the right to hold on to that 
space as long as it is needed! 


Jack D. Forbes, Powhatan-Delaware, is 
professor of Native American Studies at the 
University of California, Davis, and the 
author of Columbus And Other Cannibals, 
Africans And Native Americans, and Only 
Approved Indians. 


Warm For A While 
by Michael Creedon 


I walk up to my corner 

On 40th and Broadway 

In Oakland 

To Dave’s store 

And there are people 

Standing around drinking from 
Cans in brown paper bags 

In the icy cold wind at 10:00 p.m. 
They’re walking around. 
They’re not going anywhere. 
They’re having their version 
Of a good time 

And I guess I’m having mine. 


It’s kind of scary to me. 

I know some of these guys. 
They sleep in the park. 

And it’s pretty cold at night. 
They don’t have sleeping bags. 
They don’t have blankets. 
All they have 

Is their cans of beer 

In brown paper bags 

And that good feeling 

That only keeps you warm 
For a while. 


Awake at2 a.m. 
by Michael Creedon 


I wake up at two a.m. wanting | 

To be walking the streets where 

The panhandlers are like tombstones 
Lining the sidewalk with their needs 
And I walk among them like 

A gravedigger inspecting my work. 
Why does this analogy come to mind? 
I don’t know 

But I choose not to lie and tinsel 

My tree with false glorification. 


Why the association of death with the 
Men and women who have reached 
A plateau going up or down where 
It’s a stuck point and in civilization 
They are mythologized like the 
“Beggars” and the “poor” in 
Christ’s testaments and I am not a 
A Christian, not really. 

And how do I see myself in all this, 
What is my myth? I am merely 
The Homer of the needy, seeking 
Humbly to tell the stories of the 
Trojans and men of Thebes, the 
Tremendous wooden horse of hoax 
Of the needy, the disenfranchised, 
The lost. 


Am I too pompous to seethe 
Through your screens, the filters 
Which keep the sharks from your 
Green beaches where your children, 
My nieces and nephews 

Play in the sand 

Building eternal castles and moats 
Where real sea water flows and raises 
And destroys their myths? Am I 

So determined to find the myth 

In history of the lost and found of 
Human nature, toil and trouble, 
That I burst the final bubble, 
Unbelieving in any truth 

But the truth of reality, 

So that I am amiss only if I lie? 

I couldn’t tell you. I love 

My job and my commitment to truth. 
It is absolutely ok with me. 
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Third grade children from Rosa Parks School in Berkeley 
offer heartfelt reflections about the suffering of homeless — 
people, and question why so few adults seem to care. 


A Class Project by Margot Pepper, teacher at Rosa Parks School 


It’s Wrong That Homeless People Have No Homes 
by Christina Arellano 
It’s wrong that people are homeless. Maybe their bosses fired them because they had to 
go to the bathroom too much, so now they have to live on the cold street which is not 
~ fair. They need clothes, shoes and a happy life. They should have warm beds and a 
house instead of having to sleep on the hard sidewalk. And that’s why it’s wrong that 
homeless people have no home. 


t’s Not Fair That There Are Poor People 
by Veronica Lopez 
' Tt’s not fair that theré aré poor pedple! In the first place, they’re not lazy and on their 
cardboard signs you can read that they want to work hard! Secondly, it’s not fair that 
there are rich people who just go around ‘spending their money on dumb things like you 
sée on TV instead of giving it to the poor. Lastly, we should give money to the poor. 


A Wish for Homes, Big Families, Happiness 
by Erika Cortes and José Contreras 


It’s not fair that the homeless can’t find work. Homeless people need jobs to feed their 
families. They need to make money to pay for college to get the nice jobs. And they are 
very kind to all the boys and girls. That’s why we could give them work taking care of 
children. What homeless people really need are jobs so they can have homes, ‘big fami- 


Sy # BH 


Nobody Should Have to Beg for ese 
by Paul LeGrande 


It’s wrong that people are homeless. First, they might have a job (and still be homeless). 
Second, they might have a wife, but no house. Third, nobody should have to beg for 
money or dig in the garbage for food in such a rich country as the United States. 


A Homeless Woman Helped Me Find My Parents 
by Gabriela Flores 


It’s not fair that there are homeless people. They’ re not lazy: They want to work really hard 
and earn money and it’s not fair that they should be poor. They are kind. They are not bad. 
They’ re caring. Once when I was lost a homeless woman helped me find my parents. 


They Look Sad Holding Their Signs 
by Felipe Gonzalez 


It’s wrong that people are homeless. It’s sad that their clothes are dirty. Some homeless 
people have jobs and they are not lazy. They look sad — when they are holding their 
signs. That’s why it’s wrong that people are homeless. 


by Veronica Lopez, 3rd grade 
because then other people 
wouldn’t have coins 


or food 
or where to live. 


In my world 

there are rose candies, 
a chocolate sky, 

a diamond sea and 
pozole rain. 


In my world, 
we all have a house, 


|}There are no guns, 
no drugs, 


money, 
and nobody kills a bed, 
other people. family, 


children and 
good friends. 


In my world, 
no one is rich 


h’s Not Far 


“Nobody should have to beg for 
money or dig in the garbage for food 
in such a rich country as the United 
— Paul LeGrande, third grade 


“It’s not fair that there are rich peo- 
ple who just go around spending 
their money on dumb things like you 
see on TV instead of giving it to the 
poor.’ — Veronica Lopez, 8 years old 


Poet-teacher Margot Pepper (left photo, top 
at center) asked her third grade students at 
Rosa Parks Elementary School in Berkeley to 
write these reflections on homelessness. Just 
as it took the eyes of a child to see that the 
Emperor had no clothes, it may take the eyes 
of a child to see the simple truth that extreme 
poverty in the midst of plenty is wrong. 


| by Leslye Fonseca, 3rd grade 


‘Photos by Lydia Gans 


‘it’s WRONG THAT PEOPLE ARE HomeELess’ 


It’s Not Right They Must Sleep in the Streets 


by Emmanuel Ornelas 


It’s not fair that there are homeless people. It’s not right that they should sleep in the 
streets and in the parks under newspapers. It’s not right that they can’t work or have 
clean clothes. It’s not fair that I want to give them a lot of money, but I can’t. Even 
though I give them a lot, it’s not enough for a room. 


Some Die of Hunger and Cold 

by Dei-anira Barajas 

It’s wrong that people are homeless. They don’t have anything to eat. Some homeless 
people die of hunger and cold. People should not have to live in the street. 

They Don’t Have Houses Like Everyone Else 

by Juan Acosta 


It’s wrong that people are homeless. First, they can’t have a workshop. Second, they 
don’t have a lot of money. Third, they don’t have houses like everyone else. That’s why 


‘it’s wrong to have homeless people in this world. 


It’s Wrong That They Can’t Have a Home 
by Bria Ross 


It’s wrong that people are homeless.-It’s wrong that they can’t have a home. They 
shouldn’t have to live in the cold air. They should have warm clothes. That’s why it’s 
wrong that people are homeless. . 


Sleeping in Cars 


by Kenjiro Quides 


~ It’s wrong that people are homeless. They might have a job, yet still have to beg for 


money. They have to sleep in their car if it’s raining. They don’t have a lot of money. 
That’s why it’s wrong that there are homeless people. 


Some Nice People Give Food to Homeless People 
by Joel Mendoza 


It’s wrong that people are homeless. Some homeless people have jobs and make money, 
but not enough to pay rent. They’re not lazy, maybe their boss fired them because they 
didn’t listen to him. Some people are nice because they give food to homeless people. 


They Need Warm Clothes and Shoes 
by Lorena Cuevas 


It’s not fair that there are homeless people. They need warm, new clothes and shoes and 
socks. It’s not fair that the homeless people have to go one or two months without eating 
well. It’s not fair that homeless people should have to live under the trains in the cold. 


IN MY COUNTRY | |I Have A Right To Be Mad 


by Paul LeGrande, 3rd grade 


I have a right to be mad 

because people have ignored me, hit me, 
spanked me, slapped me, 

cursed at me, pushed me, 

kicked me, bossed me, 

punched me, bumped me, 

charged at me, bullied me, 

stepped on me, socked me; 

they have scratched me, slashed me 

tried to hit me with 

soccer balls, basketballs, footballs. 

They have tried to trip me, trick me, 

bite me, jump on me, 

karate chop me 

and now my ball got stuck on the school roof 
and Jasmin started to laugh 

and others did too. 


In. my world there are 
cocoa bears, 

clay sky, 

rock-n-roll pizza, 

and daisy rains. 


There is no war, 


No guns, 
and nobody kills each other. 


In my world 
Everyone has food and homes. 
There are no rich, 

and no poor 

because everyone shares the food 
and they are always happy. 


| 
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_ Review by John Morrison 


Iberto Simone fash- 

ioned the plot of his 

first film,. Moon 

Shadow (Colpo di 

Luna), after the psychiatric work 
being done in Trieste in Northern 
Italy. The 1995 Italian film is a 
beautifully photographed, gently 
philosophical romance; but not a 


-romance between a man and a 


woman. It’s a romance between 
a man and an idea. 


. Lorenzo (Tcheky Karyo) is a 


driven astrophysicist studying 
black holes. He returns to his 
family’s derelict villa in the 


south of Italy to get it repaired © 


for a sale. He’s emotionally 
drained after a failed affair with 
a longtime girlfriend and, while 
there, loses the funding for his 
black hole project. 

An urban animal, he hates 
everything about the country, par- 
ticularly the pace of living. In 
finding a repairman to rebuild the 
roof of the villa, he also finds his 
salvation. The roofer, Salvatore 
(the Italian comedian/director 
Nino Manfredi, whose American 


DANS LE TRAIN 


Vioon Shadow 


Alberto Simone’s richly human film 
portrays a utopian attempt to create a 
compassionate healing community for 
psychiatric clients in Trieste, Italy. 


release of Bread and Chocolate 
was a huge hit) is an elderly man 
who has no time for city folk and 


- their hurried pace. In a series of 


encounters, Lorenzo is taught 


through example that the world is 
‘not all that complicated if one. 


takes the time to live in it at 
peace. 

Salvatore lives at a large villa 
in the same town that houses a 
number of mental patients who 
are living together as a healing 
community. They’re under the 
tutelage of a spiritual psychiatrist 
disgusted with the warehousing 
of the mentally ill. 

It is one of the film’s many 
strengths that its depiction of the 
patients at this utopian villa are 
presented with an even-handed 
mixture of empathy and humor. 
Each is a complex and genuine 
individual, not a stereotype. It’s 
an approach that echoes the sen- 
timent that we all might call our- 
selves “temporarily able-bodied 
(and minded).” 

The villa’s inhabitants are por- 
trayed by a rich ‘cast of excellent 
actors who.run the gamut from 
patients with serious and life-long 


(inspired by Olga Cabral’s “The Children”): 


by Ed Landberg 


Aprés ce matin there would be no more mornings. 
Dawn breaks. At Drancy, 4000 Jewish children, who cling to 
one another, and frolic not, nor laugh, are sent on a picnic. Los olvidados 


of the sun (c’est a dire the yellow star) their eyes a marsh ou la lune 
se noye — donde, that is, moons have drowned — they wear dead 


men’s hand-me-downs. Their constant companion, 
deception, leads them par la main 


thru Vichy France. 


On a lonely siding a long line of box-cars, carrying toys 

and letters from parents — or so the rumor runs — awaits them. 
Half-fearful, half-trusting, the children hear (as we heard too) 
that GATT (why does it sound like gangster slang?) would 

lead to plenty: the train was off for family picnics, 

farfalle would flutter at the end of the line. 


All aboard the picnic train! 


Et, d’un coup, the S.S. came. 


Avec batons and bayonets, bawling! “Schneller, 


| schneller!” (perhaps to have done with their rotten assignment) 
they compel the innocents in. It is to be hoped, therefore, that their 


offspring will recall that we come as sparks of passion (aussi 
connue as souls) car ningun ange is carried, 


or labored for, without one. - 


Flairing the abattoir air, the kids claw 
their tormentors, cling to sliding doors. Thrust into 
the cattle-cars, they smell the unscrubbed floors. Ever more 


are herded in. Crushed into each other, sus huesos scream, sus ojos 


bulge. As at the instant of a mine-collapse, the doors clang shut. 
The engine hisses, belches. The speakers strike-up . 
Kinderlieder: NOT TO BE OPENED 


TILL AUSCHWITZ 
Their ordeal begins. Slowly, 


with a mournful shriek, the cattle-cars begin 

to creep. Are there gauges that measure the mileage of pain? 
Le chemin de fer is chugging, chugging, night and day, with 

its freight of screams and blighted eyes. There had to have been 
stops. The children, abandoned, cling to the hope that 

all will be well, that their nightmare will end 


at the next bell or bend. 


The iron railway, whistle wailing, chugs thru un-e nuit, 


eine andere, and yet another. Do they wake, do they thirst, do they 


sleep? When do they relieve themselves? Who, in the end, will 
befriend them, close their eyes and A019) theirhands _ 


on their beds of excrement? 
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A scene from “Moon Shadow” shows mental health clients living together in a healing community. 


mental illnesses, to patients who 
are able to move out of the com- 
munity after a few years of inten- 
sive but gentle therapy. 
Salvatore’s own son is the 
most serious of those patients, a 
young man who feels compelled 
to climb up on roofs and threaten 
a jump if he can’t get cigarettes. 
Agostino’s relationship to his 
father is revealed slowly and 
painfully, as if we were talking 
to an old friend whose pain had 
been concealed for years. 
Another patient, played by the 
beautiful actress Isabelle Pasco, 
is the product of sexual abuse by 
her father. To the film’s credit, 


“The Mothers.” 


hér infatuation with the astro-_ 
physicist who decides to help her . 


and other patients as the rest of 
his life’s work, doesn’t have the 
culmination of a true love affair. 
With so many films now about 
therapists and their patients 
falling in love, it’s refreshing to 
see a director hold back and take 
a dignified and realistic look at 
the complexities of feelings 
between a troubled person and a 
healthy one entering their world. 
The virtues of Alberto 
Simone’s film are many and this 
rare screening of a print imported 
by the Rafael Film Center with 


‘help from the Italian Film Festival 


and Lido Cantarutti is an opportu- 
nity to see some genuine therapy 
on screen rather than what passes 
for it in Hollywood films. 


Moon Shadow 


Special screening at the 


Rafael Film Center 
1118 4th St., San 
Rafael 
June 9-June 15 
Showing Friday, June 9, through 
Thursday, June 15 at 6:30 p.m. and 
8:30 p.m. Added matinees on . 


Saturday, June 10, at-1 p.m., and 
Sunday, June 11, at 1 and 3 p.m. ~ 


Lithograph by Kaethe Kollwitz 


The train halts. Upright, fleshless, 

the survivors wait in wonder as the doors 
slide open. Schooled to silence, Dio’s children, 
confronting crematoria stacks, stand mute. 
(That’s how it feels when a child 

welcomes death.) 


In a well-lit oficina a Vichy official 


shuffles papers. La Mort, a correct fonctionnaire, 


stamps bales of brain on bills of lading: 
Commission carried out. 


abattoir: slaughterhouse 
aprés ce matin: after that morning 
aussi connue: also known 


avec: with 


car ningun ange: for no angel 
c’est a dire: that’s to say 
chemin de fer: railroad 

dans le train: in the train 


donde: where 


et, d’un coup: and suddenly 


GLOSSARY 


farfalle: butterflies 
fonctionnaire: civil servant 
kinderlieder: children’s songs 


la mort: death 


los olvidados: the forgotten 
oficina: office 

par la main: by the hand 
schneller: faster 


sus huesos, sus ojos: their bones, their eyes 


un-e nuit, eine andere: one night, another 


— 
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A sophisticated media cam- 
paign by the Treatment _ 
Advocacy Center threatens © 
the civil rights of anyone 
who has ever had a diagno--~ 
sis of a mental illness. : 


by Elaine R. Brooks 


sophisticated media campaign 

has been waged around the 

country for the past two years, 

funded by the Stanley family 
foundation through the Treatment 
Advocacy Center in Virginia, the sole cre- 
ation of E.. Fuller Torrey, MD; in order to 
pursue the destruction of basic civil rights 
for anyone in this country who has ever 
had a diagnosis of a mental illness. 

This effort has been supported by 
Laurie Flynn, executive director of the 
National Alliance for the Mentally Ill 
(NAMI) who is on the Board of the 
Treatment Advocacy Center (TAC), 
although she disavows any formal con- 
nection of NAMI to TAC — even though 
TAC originated within NAMI and was 
formally separated only a year or so ago. 

In California, Carla Jacob from the 
Long Beach AMI group has worked in 
concert with E. Fuller Torrey to under- 
~ mine basic civil rights protections of peo- 

ple with mental illness by working to get 
legislators such as Helen Thomson (D- 
Davis) to introduce changes to the 
Lanterman-Petris-Short (LPS) provisions. 
She has been a regular participant in 
Sacramento as a lobbyist on this issue. 
Although the promoters of this legisla- 
tion would have you believe that there is a 
legal firewall to prevent the unseemly 


stalking and incarcerating of people sim- — 


ply on the whim of a family member, 
thereby making anyone vulnerable to 
court-ordered control of their lives simply 
because they have been treated for a men- 
tal illness. and thus have medical records 
affirming a history of treatment, such a 
legal firewall does not exist. 

This legislation will allow anyone who 
does not meet another’s approval in 
speech, behavior, attitude, demeanor,, 
dress, or choice of places to stay, to be 


CK gy 


Art from Madness Network News 


Involuntary psychiatric commitment denies people a voice — and a 
choice — in the most important decisions of their lives. 


forcibly drugged, and to be denied jobs, 
housing, and employment based on the 
most egregious kind of demonizing car- 


ried out through kangaroo mental-health 


courts. It will remove any possible choice 
a person might have over what happens to. 
his own body, or her own life. 

It will destroy any trust between 


patient and clinician that might.still exist. 
It will be perhaps the most successful | 


budget-cutting exercise in 20 years of 
California’s draconian and shameful with- 
drawal of resources to treat mental illness; 
for it will scare people away from seeking 
any kind of help whatsoever because it 
will stigmatize people with mental illness 
more profoundly than anyone could have 
ever imagined, a formal legal decision 
making mental illness a status crime. 

No longer will people be judged on 
their individual lives and behavior; once 


they have been diagnosed with a mental 
illness, none of that will ever matter 
again. It is their status as a patient that 
will determine the way they are treated. 
As Nathaniel Hawthorne so vividly cap- 
tured with a big ‘A’ sown on Hester 
Primm, those of us with a mental illness 
will have a big ‘P’ tattooed on our fore- 
heads by these laws. What is so astound- 


- ing about this legislation is that it is being — 


proposed by people who so dramatically 
profess to care about their “loved ones.” 
AB1800 proposes a solution to the 
chronic and persistent lack of services in 
California for the past 20 years by engag- 
ing the courts as legal purveyors of drugs 
that will effectively place every person 
with symptoms of mental illness into 
court-ordered, chemical strait jackets. If 


you read the doctrine of TAC/NAMI care- 


See AB 1800 vs. Civil Rights page 19 


MEASURING 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


How to measure 
the loneliness 


So deep 
that I can’t see the bottom 
So long 

that it looks like a horizon 


Does it come 
from so far away 

that it is past the stars 
or was it a small seed 
that was planted in me 
at birth? 


So hot that it burns 
from inside my whole being 


If I could locate it 
measure it 

would that tell me 

how to capture it 

discard it once and for all? 


SELF-SUFFICIENT 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


My mom moved away 

I was talking to my friend 
telling her I couldn’t 

live through it 


She said 

We all have to 

grow up some time 

be on our own 

find our own way 

We have to be self-sufficient 


I’ve been in the system for 10 years 
It did not teach me 
to take care of myself 


I was told 

where to go 

when. to wake up 

what to eat 

| what to think of myself 


So now here I am on my own 
thinking for myself 
feeling lost 


Wondering who am I? 
With the freedom 

comes responsibility 

I am not always ready for it 


I want to take care of myself 
not depend on others 
am I strong enough? 
Can I make my own way? 


In some areas, homelessness 
itself is interpreted as proof of 
“grave disability,” creating the 
justification to drug homeless 
people against their will. 


by Chance Martin 


fter decades of neglect, our 
state legislature is being 
aggressively lobbied to restore 
California’s mental health sys- 
tem. The proposed services and treatment 
enhancements are desperately needed and 
would be welcome, with one exception: 
an attack on the civil rights of mentally 
disabled people called involuntary outpa- 
tient commitment. Involuntary outpatient 
commitment is the cornerstone of AB 
1800; an assembly bill sponsored b 
Helen Thomson (D-Davis). ; 
Involuntary outpatient commitment is 
court-mandated medication compliance. 
In some cases, it can mean a person is 
court-ordered to keep regular clinic 
appointments to receive long-lasting 
injections of powerful psychiatric drugs. 
The consequences of non-compliance are 
hospital commitment and forced drug- 
ging. These proposed legal provisions are 


termed “assisted treatment.” 

In. practice, its primary victims are poor 
and homeless people, particularly African- 
American men. In some urban areas, 
homelessness itself is interpreted as proof 
of “grave disability,” creating the justifica- 
tion to drug homeless people against their 
will. In. states where this policy is law, 
forced medication coupled with a lack of 
medical supervision has led to deaths due 
to toxic levels of psychiatric medication. 

At New York’s Bellevue hospital, a 
pilot study testing the viability of involun- 
tary outpatient commitment failed to sup- 
port its advocates’ claims. A three-year 
study of its effectiveness found no statisti- 
cally significant differences between the 
experimental group, a control group, and 
those who discontinued treatment in the 
areas of re-hospitalization, arrests, vio- 
lence, symptomatology, or quality of life. 

The study concluded: “There is no indi- 
cation that, overall, the court order for out- 
patient commitment produces better out- 
comes for clients or the community than 
enhanced services alone.” Alarmingly, it 
also noted that the court procedures them- 
selves became perfunctory, and account- 
ability was so lacking that renewal orders 
frequently occurred without a formal hear- 


ing, despite the fact that “the court order 
itself had no discernible added value in 
producing better outcomes.” 

The betrayal of the deinstitutionaliza- 
tion movement in California only became 
apparent when the state-funded, communi- 
ty-based, mental health services we were 
promised to replace the snake pits were 
themselves facing extinction. Now we are 
faced with a proposal to criminalize an 
entire community based on disability. 

Disability isn’t a choice, it’s something 
each of us learns to accommodate as best 
we can. We need to ask: How many vio- 
lent acts committed by untreated mentally 
ill people, however sensationalized, might 
have been prevented if a comprehensive 
range of voluntary, culturally appropriate, 
mental health services were available? . 

A look at 20th century history gives the 


best illustration of how far stigmatization, 


scapegoating and hate can go when misrep- 
resented as scientific authority. Eugenics 
originated as a sub-discipline of psychiatry 
right here in the United States. The first 
compulsory sterilization laws in Germany 
were modeled on American sterilization 
laws enacted a decade before. 

In the three years from 1941-1943, 
over 42,000 Americans were sterilized 


A Legislative Push to Stigmatize the Disabled 


under the Model Eugenical Sterilization 
Law. California led the nation with over 
10,000 forced sterilizations (mostly per- 
sons of color). The “mental diseases” tar- 
geted by this law were “insane,” “feeble- 
minded,” “epileptics,” and “idiots.” 

The Holocaust’s first victims were 
“mentally ill” people. The first extermina- 
tion facilities were designed and operated 
by psychiatrists, who later trained the SS 
how to use them. In a culture where ruling 
authority was maintained in the name of a 
higher “biological” principle, psychiatrists 
weren’t ordered to murder people, they 
were simply empowered to do so by their 
government, and so they did. In 1941, 
90,000 German psychiatric inmates were 
murdered, 71,000 in gas chambers at psy- 
chiatric institutions. 

- If our generation remembers no other 
lesson, we must remember that no sup- 
posed biological marker — no stigma — 
is reason enough to deny anyone’s liberty. 
We must support fully funded, communi- 
ty-based, VOLUNTARY mental health 
treatment before we consider discarding 
someone else’s self determination. 

If it isn’t voluntary, it isn’t treatment! 

Chance Martin is the editor of Street Sheet, 
published by the Coalition on Homelessness. 
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Jerry Brown’s Preferential Option for the Rich 


Jerry Brown, the former Jesuit seminarian, knows that all 
over the world, Catholic bishops and nuns and priests have 
made “the preferential option for the poor’ a central com- 
mitment of their lives. What constitutes the core of Brown’s 
urban removal policy? A preferential option for the rich. 


from page three 


create more poor people on the street, like 
in San Francisco.” 

Brown’s highly touted plan to upgrade 
Oakland’s downtown has always consist- 


ed of an overt agenda and a covert agen- 


da. The publicly announced agenda is to 
work with large real estate developers and 
contractors to build market-rate housing 


for 10,000 new residents — middle- . 


income and affluent people who would 
create a “more desirable” populace when 
the mayor tries to entice big business to 
move into downtown Oakland. 

But the hidden part of this so- -called 
“10K” plan is to drive away all the social 
problems and poor people that might 
make downtown Oakland an unappealing 
place to live for your average, upwardly 
mobile dot-commer. 

The people advising Brown on his 1OK 
plan to redevelop and upgrade downtown 


Oakland, said cheema, have made a fun- . 


damental error in judgment. “They’re up 
to no good, because their thinking is 
flawed,” she said. “Instead of putting in 
resources to help people, they go at the 
problem in a way that will create more 
problems. Who is thinking for this man? 
He’s not thinking with long-term vision. 
He’s just thinking, “We’re really wired. 
Let’s bring in the techies.’” 


AN URBAN REMOVAL PROJECT 


Brown has definitely chosen anew 
approach to the age-old problem of pover- 
ty — not an urban renewal project, but a 
flat-out attempt at urban removal. - 

_ Housing developers and homeless advo- 
cates labored intensively for years to create 
an umbrella of support services for poor 
people in downtown Oakland. Programs 


_ for poor people blossomed, including the 
Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center, the - 


First Step recovery program, St. Mary’s 
Center for Homeless Seniors, Sentinel Fair 
Housing, the Oakland Independence 
Support Center, BOSS, Traveler’s Aid, 
Dignity Housing West, and Oakland 
Community Housing, Inc. 


Now, ironically, some of the very ser- 


vice centers set up to help the poor and 
homeless are themselves threatened by 
rapidly rising rents and face the same bit- 
ter fate of displacement and eviction 
undergone by those they set out to help. 

Clearly, the SRO hotels are first on the 
endangered list. SROs are rarely popular 
in the halls of power. The fatally prejudi- 
cial notion in the elite circles of real estate 
developers, mayors, and city planners is 
that SROs contribute to urban blight and 
provide cover for the undesirable poor, 
the mentally disabled, substance abusers 
and street people. Thus, they are viewed 
as an impediment to Oakland’s long- 
thwarted progress towards becoming an 
affluent city of gleaming skyscrapers and 
ae commerce. 
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In truth, much of this “housing of last 
resort’ is far from ideal. SRO hotels run 
the entire spectrum — the good, the bad 
and the ugly. Nonprofit agencies have cre- 
ated architecturally attractive SROs that 
are models of decent, humane housing, 
while slum landlords have let SRO hotels 
deteriorate into rat-infested firetraps. 

HOVEL OR HAVEN 

But, hovel or haven, one thing is cer- 
tain about SROs: they’re an absolutely 
essential lifeline for the poorest ‘citizens. 
They are indispensable in providing one 
of the last places of refuge where very 
low-income people can live without being 
forced to sleep on a chunk of discarded 
cardboard in an alley. 

The growing tragedy of homelessness 
in modern America is inescapably bound 
up with the loss of SROs to demolition, 
gentrification, fires, and conversion to 


tourist hotels. In city after city acrossy 


America, the equation couldn’t be more 
precise or chilling — the loss or destruc- 
tion of every SRO hotel has always result- 
ed in ever-greater homelessness. 

When I worked with the Oakland 
Union of the Homeless from 1986-1994, 
we organized rent strikes and worked with 
attorneys to have successful lawsuits filed 
against some of the more slum-ridden 
SRO hotels. But make no mistake: SRO 
housing was essential then to the preser- 
vation of the lives of the poor in down- 
town Oakland. It stillis. _ 

To have a mayor come into Oakland 
from the outside —- without understanding 
its problems or its history, without caring 
about the effect his grandiose plans will 
have on its poorest residents — is an out- 
rageous misuse of political power. Every 
major study of urban homelessness has 
concluded that the loss or destruction of 
SRO hotels is an absolutely central cause 
of increasing homelessness. 

The U.S. Conference of Hee has 
released carefully documented reports 
every year tracing the rise in homeless- 
ness in the major U.S. cities for the past 
15 years. A major component of this 
increase in homelessness documented by 
their reports is the loss of SRO ee 
caused by gentrification. 


So why is Oakland’s mayor so clueless | 


about this phenomenon? He isn’t. He 
knows full well that bringing in his sleek 
crowd of yuppies and dot-commers will 
cause displacement of the poor. He asked 
for this study of SRO hotels precisely to 
see how fast and how far he could go to 
expedite that displacement. 

Watch this administration carefully as 
it goes about polishing its image by 


encouraging big real estate developers to 


buy off entire city blocks. Watch every 
time a developer takes over a parcel of 
land in downtown Oakland that has a 
homeless program or a low-income hotel 
where poor people live. Where that hap- 
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pens, start an SRO death-watch. Maybe 
drop off. a memorial wreath or decorate 
the block with black armbands to lament 
the lost housing of the urban poor. Better 
yet, sit-in at the mayoral offices of the 
Evictor-in-Chief responsible for these 
designs for displacement. 

PREFERENTIAL OPTION FOR THE RICH 

A deliberate choice is at work when 
Jerry Brown uses the full power of his 
office to attract the rich while he presides 
over the displacement.of Oakland’s 
homeless programs and SRO hotels, and 
turns a blind eye to the growing evictions 
of poor people and people of color. 

What should we name this fateful 
choice that the Brown administration 
seems hell-bent on making? 

Jerry Brown, the former Jesuit semi- 
narian, knows that all over the world, 
Catholic bishops and nuns and priests 
have made “the preferential option for the 


poor” a central commitment of their lives «, 


and faith. In Latin America alone, hun- 
dreds of priests, bishops and nuns have 
given their very lives to stand in solidarity 
with the aspirations of the poorest of the 
poor. And not just the clergy, but thou- 
sands of lay people in countless churches 
have dedicated their lives to this preferen- 
tial option for the poor. 

What then constitutes the core of Jerry 
Brown’s urban removal policy? A prefer- 
ential option for the rich. And given that 
most of the people evicted in Oakland 
have been and will be people of color, it is 
inescapably a preferential option for the 
affluent white. 

“For someone who puts himself across 
as having lived with Mother Teresa and 


being a Jesuit seminarian — excuse me, I 


know something about that spiritual path, 
and this man is not on it,” said boona 
cheema. “If you look at the Jesuits, you 
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see a whole order of people who go into 
the poorest communities and offer their 
service. But as far as I’m concerned, he 


doesn’t help the poor, and he didn’t learn 


anything in his time with Mother Teresa. 


_ It just didn’t Tegister.” 


Under the Brown administration, said 
cheema, “the advocacy on behalf of the 
very, very poor — the homeless and dis- 
abled folks — is just not there. People are 
not politically motivated from their souls 
to reach out and heip homeless people. 
That’s a great loss'to our community.” 


A fateful question awaits Mayor . 


Brown in the future: When did I see you 
hungry and not feed you, homeless and 
not house you, evicted and heartsick and 
not come to your help? But, of course, 
that question was already answered long 
before the mayor’s blueprint for gentrifi- 
cation was ever drawn up: “I tell you 
solemnly, in so far as you neglected to do 
this to one of the least of these, you 
neglected to do it to me.” 
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Peter Marin Interview 


from page nine 


for the moment, semi-retired and he 


_ became the lead lawyer in what we call 


our legal project. What we’ ve begun to do 


when homeless men and women ask us is 


to go into court and represent them in 
relation to infractions. 

County officials estimate up to 3,000 
homeless people, but I think they’ re includ- 
ing people who double up with other peo- 
ple in apartments. If we have, let’s say, 


1000 homeless people in Santa Barbara, - 


and the shelter is not open eight months of 
the year, then we have 240 days when 
those people are sleeping outside. That is 
tens of thousands of incidences of sleeping 
and camping in a year, and yet last year 
300 tickets were given for sleeping and 
camping. So, it’s quite clear that every 
night there are hundreds of people sleeping 
outside, and they’re not being ticketed if 
they don’t sleep in obvious places. Nobody 
has the illusion any more that sleeping and 
camping tickets are preventing people from 
breaking the law. | 


Spirit: And, in reality, nothing can 
prevent people from breaking the law 
against sleeping or camping, because 
human beings have to fall asleep at night. 
It’s a biological necessity. 

Marin: Exactly! And, what we found 
in Santa Barbara, which is different, I 
think, from the situation in cities in the 
north, where you are, is that as long as 
people stay out of areas which are not 
being developed by real estate interests, 
they are more or less left alone. What’s 
happened in your cities up north, I 
believe, is that there is such a push to gen- 
trify certain areas of the city now, that the 
tickets are issued to move people around. 


Spirit: Given the loss of SRO hotels 
and destruction of the jungle in Santa 


Barbara, do you think city officials should - . Cgc 
“Spirit: Fascinating idea. I don’t know” 


rescind or end its sleeping ban? 

Marin: Oh! Absolutely! The simplest 
suggestion, I believe, would be to rewrite 
the law so that the police could ticket 
sleepers and campers only when they pre- 
sented an immediate threat to public 
health, safety or order. I don’t think any- 
body in the municipalities we’re talking 
about is willingly, or any time soon, going 
to end sleeping laws entirely. People who 


run cities, for better or worse, want to 


have a sense of being able to control 
things, so it seems to me the trick is to 
somehow write a law that allows the 
homeless to sleep and camp and, yet, cre- 
ate the feeling for city authorities that the 
situation is not out of control. 


Spirit: One of the proposals you guys 
are making is for legalized campgrounds 
for homeless campers, and, another is for 
places where homeless vehicle dwellers 
could legally park their vehicles. 

Marin: We’re suggesting three things. 
One is that the city rewrite the sleeping 
and camping law so that it prevents sleep- 
ing and camping only where people are 
interfering with safety, order or health. I 
could understand if someone laid down 
camping in front of the department store 
on the town’s main street, and refused to 
move, that the police would have a legiti- 
mate beef in saying they were in the 
wrong place to be sleeping. So the first 
suggestion is that we rewrite the law in a 
way that gives the police still a minimum 
of control, but recognizes the need for 
men and women to sleep outside, because 
they lack all alternatives. 

The second thing is to create some- 
thing homeless people have been asking 
for in Santa Barbara for a long time. I, 
actually, don’t believe they’ re likely to get 
it anytime soon. The homeless have been 
asking for an area to be defined as a 
camping and sleeping area. 


Spirit: Homeless people in Santa Cruz 
are after very much the same thing. 
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Marin: It does seem to me in any town 
where people have understood the need 
for enclosed shelter in the winter months, 
public agencies or private groups ought to 
understand the utility of areas marked out 
for sleeping and camping in good weath- 
er, where people could be outside rather 
than inside. It’s my strongest feeling that 
the best solution, in the short run, for 
many people on the street, especially in a 
town like ours, would be to live in vehi- 
cles, and many people already live in 
vehicles. In my town, the police are more 
strenuous about enforcing the ‘no sleeping 
in a vehicle’ law than they are enforcing 
the other sleeping laws. 


Spirit: Why do you see vehicular 
camping as a good solution? 

Marin: Because that’s where the mass 
of tickets have been coming from in our 
town; and on most of the areas where you 
used to be able to park vehicles, signs 
have sprouted saying, ‘No parking 
between 3:00 and 5:00 in the morning.’ 
That means that people who are trying to 
sleep in a vehicle can’t do it in any of the 
old spots, and have to really drive around 
town, sort of hiding out from police. 

I think it is much simpler and easier for 
the city to set up either.a site for people to 
park vehicles overnight, or to create a 
licensing system where people are licensed 
to park their vehicles on designated streets, 
which may change during the week. The 
reason I like both those solutions is 
because it gives the city either the illusion 
or feeling of control and, at the same time, 
it permits people to do an activity that 
they’re already doing, but for which 
they’re punished if they are caught. 

Now, the last part of this proposal is 
that Santa Barbara County, especially, for 
people who are getting SSI or SSD 
checks, ought to begin a program of mak- 
ing people loans and grants to buy recre- 
ation vehicles in which they can live. 


that I’ve heard anyone propose that, and 
yet, if you look at that compared to the cost 
of jailing people, or providing full-blown, 
affordable housing, it is something that 
could be done in the very short term. 
Marin: The point is it could be done 
very inexpensively. If you have people 
getting, let’s say, $690 or $800 a month in 
an SSI or SSD check, when they find 
housing for such people in Santa Barbara 
almost all the money goes for housing; 
and people have, like, $50 left over for all 
the other costs of their existence. If they 
could buy a vehicle, you could deduct 
$200 or $300 a month out of their check 
to pay back the grant you had made them. 
They’d have a vehicle, and they’d have 
$500 a month to spend on themselves. 


Spirit: You’re proposing that the 
supervisors institute such a loan program. 

Marin: In my proposal to the supervi- 
sor who has expressed interest in our gen- 
eral proposal, yes. The county owns a lot 
of land, and, eventually, it will build 
buildings on it, but at the moment the land 
isn’t being used. So why not set up a 
monitored parking area, where people 
could either park their vehicles long term, 
or they could park them every night 
between 8:00 p.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Wherever they went during the day, they 
could return there at night, park the vehi- 
cle, coming through a nice little gate; and 
the area would be monitored by one or 
two county employees who would make 
sure everything was cool. 


Spirit: Sounds eminently feasible. 

Marin: The reason I think it’s a useful 
suggestion is because it is immediately 
feasible. There is no reason not to do it. 
You can argue about affordable housing 
because it’s very expensive to put up. It 
takes a long time to put it in place, and it 
is not clear, even once it’s up, that it will 
become available to homeless people. 


Spirit: Because all other low-income 


people will also compete for it, and gov- 
ernment rules prevent you from giving 
favorable preference to homeless people. 
Marin: Precisely, and most counties, 
and the County of Santa Barbara included, 
do not have enough of their own money to 
build much housing. They would have to 
get federal money, and that means making 
it available to people according to federal 
guidelines. And it would take five to 10 
years to get that in place, I believe. But you 
could do the vehicle proposal in a month. 


Spirit: You’re taking this and several 
of your proposals to the County of Santa 
Barbara. Why do you feel that caring for 
indigent and homeless people is, constitu- 
tionally, a county responsibility? 

Marin: Well, you and I both know that 
the Constitution of California gives the 
county the responsibility of caring for indi- 
gent persons. I forget which item it is... 


~ Spirit: Section 17000 of the California 
Welfare and Institutions Code. 
Marin: Yeah. Many counties theoreti- 
cally recognize this responsibility but claim 
to fulfill it through GR, general relief. 


Spirit: Do they really fulfill it by pay- 
ing a couple hundred dollars a month of 
General Relief or General Assistance? 

Marin: I don’t believe so. One of the 
steps which we are going to take within 
the next several weeks is to go before a 
superior court judge with a writ and 
describe the situation-in Santa Barbara, 
and ask the judge to review the county 
behavior, and decide whether, in fact, the 
county is doing right by its indigent per- 
sons. In a city and county where even SSI 
and SSD checks are not sufficient to 
house people, it’s quite clear to me that 
it’s the county’s responsibility to provide 
at least some sort of shelter for such per- 
sons; because if they had no shelter and 
they must live on the street, the county 
can’t claim to be caring for them. 

Spirit: SS] is a federal benefit, but the 
counties’ GR or GA is typically half of 
what SSI is. How much is it in your area? 


Marin: Not even. It’s a couple of hun- : 


dred dollars here in Santa Barbara. 


Spirit: In Alameda County they try to 
eliminate it and give it to people for only 
three months a year, and it’s just ridicu- 
lous to say that that level of subsistence, 
$200 or $300 a month, can possibly 
enable somebody to survive with today’s 
high rents and high costs of food and 
health care. It’s impossible. 

Marin: It amazes me that this situation 
has not resulted in a series of lawsuits. 
The ACLU has gone to court in Northern 
California to try to overturn certain beg- 
ging and sitting and sleeping laws, but 
why no large organization has gone to 
court, sort of bringing legal pressure to 
bear on counties for obviously failing 
their indigent citizens, is not clear to me. 

We don’t know if this will bring any 
results, but what we do want to do is put 
before a judge a proposal to force the 
county to either shelter indigent persons, 
or at least force the city and the county to 
stop ticketing them for being indigent. 


Spirit: What is the name of your new 
group and why did you form it? 

Marin: The Committee for Social 
Justice. In Santa Barbara we have a long 
history of homeless intransigence and 
activism. We used to have two organiza- 
tions. One was called the Legal Defense 
Center, which was basically funded by 
one rather wealthy woman, and then a 
grass-roots organization called the 
Homeless Coalition, which was made up 
of homeless people and other advocates. 
Both of these organizations, more or less, 
became moribund a few years ago. Partly, 
the Legal Defense Center went out of 
existence because the woman who funded 
it died, and the Homeless Coalition just 
became moribund because its most active 
members drifted off, or became exhaust- 
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ed, when there was a certain amount of 
internal dissension. 

These organizations, which had been, in 
their way, pretty effective, obviously 
became ineffective because they didn’t 
exist. It’s been clear for a long time that we 
needed something that would replace them. 

So several months ago I had a friend of 
mine, a real estate developer, who said to 
me he would give me $1000 a month if I 
wanted it, in order to do whatever project I 
thought would be useful. So I began setting 
up the Committee for Social Justice with 
the intention of making our services avail- 
able, not just to the homeless, but to mar- 
ginal groups of all sorts, including legal 
and illegal immigrants and students and 
adolescents, any group that tends to be 
pushed around by the police because 
they’re relatively powerless. 

Unfortunately, our resources are 
already stretched thin, so we’ve been able 
to only to take the first step and offer ser- 
vices to the homeless and to act aggres- 
sively on behalf of the homeless. But the 
series of proposals which we now have 
before the supervisors came directly from 
this new organization. 


Spirit: 11] be praying for your writ, 
because it’s going to take legal action to 
put some steel in the spines of supervisors. 

Marin: Well, you know one of the 
problems here is that I went before the 
county supervisors and none of them 
know what the county policies really are 
towards the indigents. 


Spirit: They don’t know their own 
county policies? 

Marin: No, they don’t, because these 
policies are basically made by the 
Departments of Health, Mental Health and 
Social Services. None of the county super- 
visors know whether shelter beds are avail- 
able, or how many shelter beds are avail- 
able to the homeless. One of the problems 
here is'that because Santa Barbara is a city 
within a county, many of the local laws are 
made and enforced by the city and the city 
police. The county doesn’t feel responsible 
for these laws, so there’s a division of 
authority, and in most cases, the city and 
county do not work closely together. So 
it’s no surprise that they don’t work closely 
in relation to the indigent. 


Spirit: Are there other examples of 
lack of awareness of homeless policies? 

Marin: When I got up before the 
supervisors and pointed out that we had 
no detox program in the county that was 
available to the indigent, they actually had 
to ask the Director of Public Health 
Services whether this was true or not. 


Spirit: Jn the Bay Area, waiting lists for 
treatment are far too long. But Santa 
Barbara has no detox center for the poor? 

Marin: No. And, again, there are no 
supervisors or staff of the supervisors who 
are assigned to track the number of rooms 
available, for instance, to indigents. You 
understand that homelessness is not treat- 
ed by the county as if it was a problem in 
itself. What you find is that people with 
mental health problems are treated by the 
mental health arm of the county; people 


' with physical disability are treated by the 


health arm of the county; people who are 
simply indigent are treated by the social 
service arm of the county. But the people 
who run these divisions of county services 
almost never talk to each other. 

They’re each dealing with the same 
problem, the absence of housing, without 
ever getting together and discussing 
among themselves what to do about the 
issue of housing. It’s meaningless com- 
bined with an extraordinary inefficiency 
in dealing with certain issues because of 
the way the county is set up. 


Next month, in the second installment of 
this interview, Marin will discuss the need 
for better health care and respite care for 
homeless people in Santa Barbara. 
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A Long, Strange Trip for Hospitality House 


from page two 


remove the protesters from the building. 

“I attend each board meeting and I 
have known that there are some issues to 
be worked on for the Arts Program. [We 
will] get back to you if we feel like we 
need to hear from you,” Thompson said. 

They never did. 

Also that May, then-CCHH Executive 
Director Gemmie Jones forced a group of 
clients to turn off a video camera in a 
Town Hall Meeting called for the express 
purpose of hearing their concerns. In the 
next Town Hall Meeting in June, Jones 
brought in the S.F.P.D. to intimidate 
clientele and witnesses. “I have received 
death threats on the phone,” Jones told 
officers on the scene. The clients saw it as 
a pathetic attempt to save her job and to 
protect her fellow board members. 

By the end of the summer of 1998, 
CCHH Chairperson Khristine Bailey, 
Elizabeth “Suzy” Cain, two additional 
board members, and several high-ranking 
employees resigned. 

In March of 1999, a cascade of law- 
suits were filed by the independent crafts- 
people to recover unpaid commissions 
withheld by Hospitality House’s Arts 
Department. In accordance with the city’s 
Sunshine Ordinance, nonprofits utilizing 
more than $250,000 of city funding are 
required to hold two board meetings per 
year that are open to the public. 

In February and March of 1999, the 
artists filed suit in small claims court and 
made formal complaints to the city, forcing 
Hospitality House into holding a mandato- 
ry public meeting. The artists, then and 
now, feel that the August, 1999, meeting 
was held in an “unusual location” — in 
direct violation of the ordinance. The “‘pub- 
lic” meeting was held at the Art Studio 
rather than at the usual location, the admin- 
istrative offices at 290 Turk Street. 

During. the summer or 1999 and while 
in litigation with the independently. con- 
tracted craftspeople, CCHH was served 
with three subpoenas to produce their IRS 
Form 990s, schedules and supportive doc- 
uments. Board Chair Kelly Walsh, in 
open defiance of IRS regulations and the 
Sunshine Ordinance, adamantly refused to 
cooperate with any disclosure. In the 
meantime, some eight crafters settled for 
around $4,000 collectively, and currently 
five crafters have payments pending. 

“If Hospitality House owes money to 
poor people from the Arts Program that 
they have not paid that money out to, those 
debts would go to the top of the list,” 
Boden asserted. “My thing will be when 
Hospitality House can print its budget in 
the new Tenderloin Times... and pass its 
budget out to volunteers and paid staff. 

“And if you’re running an organization 
and that makes you nervous, and you feel 
that you can’t do that amongst your own 
people (or) the people the money is for, 
then you got a serious problem in your 
organization. And so I feel that 
Hospitality House went full circle and 
came back around when we can do that... 
There’s a lot of time and resources that go 
into lying, which Hospitality House has 
been doing for about seven years... That’s 
an incredible thing to maintain... The lies 
change with each new person... You can’t 
operate that way.” 

THE PERIL OF FAST GROWTH 

The years between 1987 and 1988 
were the times that would decide if 
Hospitality House would survive. The lit- 
tle neighborhood center with the bad cof- 
fee and single cigarettes for sale was 
about to lose its soul. At this time, 
Executive Director Robert Tobin received 
a leadership award from the Chamber of 
Commerce and the United Way; mean- 
while, the McKinney Act was passed by 
Congress in 1987 and that money started 


to flow into San Francisco in 1988. 

Being the darlings in the eyes of the 
mayor’s office and the United Way, sud- 
denly €CHH’s budget doubled in two 
years, from roughly $750,000 to $1.5 mil- 
lion. Boden said he believes that an explo- 
sive growth in a short time destroys the 
infrastructure of an organization. “People 
that were qualified to be a director when 
you were a funky little center now aren’t 
even qualified to be the fucking janitor 
now because you are a big fancy center.” 

This cultural shift is directly related to 
the influx of McKinney money in 1988, 
and is reflected in the attempted purchase 
by CCHH of a building on the corner of 
Leavenworth and Golden Gate. Hospitality 
House wanted very much to be the big kid 
on the block, but after about a year they set- 
tled on the property at 290 Turk Street. 
Also around this time, Hospitality House’s 
Mission Statement changed, from referring 
to themselves as a “Neighborhood Center” 
to a “Homeless Program.” 

“ For any neighborhood center to 
change its mission statement is a really 
bad sign,” Boden said. “Neighborhood 
centers tend to be incredibly effective 
when they’re small and healthy and old 
and have been around... Hospitality 
House has that kind of history.” 

Robert Tobin left Hospitality House in 
1994. “When Robert Tobin left,’ Boden 
recalls, “he didn’t leave stuffin’ his pock- 
ets with money... I know for a fact that he 
didn’t steal the money; he fucked the 
money up.” 

In 1995, Kate Durham was the new 
executive director of CCHH, the year that 
San Francisco assessor’s records show 
that CCHH defaulted on the building at 
290 Turk Street, the location of the main 
offices as well as the Youth Program. 

CCHH then became the defendant in a 
lawsuit brought by American First Federal 
Inc. over the loan to buy the building. 
Meanwhile, taxpayers without knowledge 
of the financial difficulties involved kept 
bailing out a nonprofit that was using pub- 
lic money to defend itself in court. 

On July 6, 1999, the Public Health 
Commission requested a “financial 
restructuring within this [CCHH] contract 
agency,” and recommended “the provi- 
sion of technical assistance and a 3 month 
renewal on the current contract...” 
September of 1999 saw the closing of 
Orlando House shelter for youth and the 
Youth Program at 290 Turk Street. 

AN ATTEMPTED SELL-OUT 

At this point in time, Hospitality House 
was trying to pull. off a fast one, with the 
sale of Orlando House on the “‘open mar- 
ket,” a move that would be lucrative 
enough to dig CCHH out of the hole it had 
been using public money to dig for years. 

“So Orlando House I heard was being 
sold, and it was being sold as a way to 
bail out the organization and it was being 
sold on the ‘open market,’ and I thought, 
‘well okay, these guys just don’t under- 
stand,’” said Boden. 

What CCHH did not appear to under- 
stand is that when you receive federal 
funding for a program or to serve a popu- 
lation, and then purchase and provide ser- 
vices, you must continue to do that for the 
population the money was earmarked for. 

In response, Boden called up 


Supervisor Tom Ammiano’s office and — 


called a meeting to specifically address 
the laws affecting Hospitality House that 
were governed by the federal Housing and 
Urban Development. HUD, the Mayor’s 
Office on Homelessness, the Mayor’s 
Office on Children, Youth and Families, 
and Ammiano and his staff met with 
CCHH Board Chair Kelly Walsh and 
CCHH Executive Director Phil Clark. 
Recalls Boden, “I was pretty pissed 
off... and said something like, ‘You can’t 
fucking sell it on the open market so you 
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can bail yourself out like Orlando House 
is the goose that laid your golden egg.’ 
And the room got real quiet.” 


Steve Saks from HUD agreed, saying 


“me and Paul often phrase things. differ- 
ently, but that’s a pretty good description 
of the law, [and] of the situation you’re in 
right now.” 

Boden’s next move was to call Larkin 
Street Youth Services — the only youth 
program he believed that, with an infusion 
of city money, could pull Orlando House 
out of the fire so they could continue to 


serve the underrepresented street youth 


population in the future. 

“Tt had to happen right away,” he said. 
“Tt had to involve city money in order for 
them to be able to buy (Orlando House), 
and the only youth program set up to han- 
dle that kind of infusion of program and 
money and changing shit around and not 
going under was Larkin Street.” 

Larkin Street Youth Services offered a 
special loan without interest for $250,000 
to bail out CCHH, and the City held spe- 
cial negotiations with HUD to sell 
Orlando House and get the funds needed 
to make up the CCHH debt. 

Escrow closed on the building at 290 
Turk on March 17. The building is now 
owned and operated by Larkin Street, 
with Hospitality House receiving some 
$475,000 to offset their debts. 

Larkin Street will continue to operate 
as a transitional housing program for 
youth. “At least 18-21-year-olds in the 
future will have 12 other units that they 
can play musical chairs in, because kids 
don’t have fucking shit,” said Boden. 

In this new incarnation of Hospitality 
House, funding will come primarily from 
the City. The largest allocation will go to 


by Nate Bernhardt 
GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


always come up tails. 
CANCER (June 21- July 22) 


LEO (July 23 - August 22) 


wouldn’t get busted for public urination. 
VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 


and get a ticket for jaywalking. 
LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 
ARIES (March 21- April 19) 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 


THE HOMELESS HOROSCOPE 


Dear Loser: You are destined to spend the rest of your 
life picking up pennies from the street — and they will 


Congratulations! Your long years of homelessness will 
end soon when you are kidnapped by space aliens. 


After years of lobbying, you will get a law passed 
against watching someone urinating in public — 
because if they weren’t watching you do it, you 


Instant karma’s gonna get you. On the next Friday the 
13th, you will cross the street to avoid a panhandler — 


Congratulations! You are destined to become a mil- 
lionaire when you invent the Home Detox Kit. Too 
bad you don’t have a home to use it in yourself. 


SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 

Your spiritual life starts to pick up speed. You will be 
freezing and starving on the street when somebody 
hands you a religious tract. After you read it, you will 
still be freezing and starving on the street. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 
You ponder the big questions. Next Tuesday, at 4:30 
| a.m., you will wonder why they don’t have a morning-after pill for hangovers. 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 

You will encounter the long arm of the law. Someone in a Mercedes will throw a cig- 
arette on the street. You will pick it up and after you finish it, you will throw it back 
on the street — and get a ticket for littering. 


AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 
It’s time to count your blessings. You’re homeless, freezing and starving, but you 
STILL wouldn’t trade places with Bill Clinton. 


Business opportunities on the rise! You will become the first newspaper hawker to 
sell both the Chronicle and the Tribune from a sleeping bag. 


New prosperity is on the way! The price of aluminum cans will go up so much you 
will soon be able to afford new tape for your glasses. 


An evening of entertainment beckons. You will find a free ticket to the Disney 
Company’s first X-rated feature: “Honey, I Shrunk My Whatchamacallit!” 


the Tenderloin Self-Help Center, which 
will receive $500,000° from. the 
Department of Public Health; the men’s 
shelter will receive $250,000 from the 
Department of Human Services; and the 
Employment Center will receive $90,000 
in federal funds. 

Newly appointed CCHH Board Chair 
Boden’s future vision of Hospitality House 
relates back to the times of a simple and 
honest organization founded and operated 
with integrity. When asked if he believed 
that Hospitality House could ever return to 
being what it once was, Boden’s reply was 
guardedly optimistic. 

“T think there’s a chance it could go 
back to being a funky little place on 
Leavenworth Street and have an arts pro- 
gram and a neighborhood paper,” he said. 
“I mean that’s what it used to be. It used 
to be just a fucking place to hang out and 
get really basic necessities... It had very 
little, but what it had was coming from 
somebody that you would be hanging out 
with or you would run into on the corner. 

“One of the great things about working 
there- — I lived on Leavenworth Street 
and I worked at Hospitality House — you 
couldn’t (verbally abuse) the clients... 
You see shelter staff do that shit all the 
time. And you couldn’t play that shit at 
Hospitality House and survive. To the 
extent that we can recreate that, that’s 
what we’re shooting for.” 


Researched and written by the Raising 
Our Voices Task Force: Trent Hayward, Max 
Nolan, and A. Clay Thompson. Raising Our 
Voices is a Media Alliance program, in col- 
laboration with Street Spirit, Street Sheet and 
Poor magazine, that trains homeless and low- 
income people in investigative journalism, 
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Fasting for Justice 


from page seven 


Having heard many San Diego offi- 
cials express concern for homeless fami- 
lies, I hoped they had plans to produce a 
new stopgap before the actual closure. If 


they did not, I would have to mount an 


all-out effort. The April issue of Street 
Light, our homeless newspaper, spoke of 
a “strong protest planned” in this event. 
My only real plan was desperation. 

I had waved too many signs, and seen 
them ignored, to depend:on this in an 
emergency. Yes, city attitudes had 
changed, but not enough for practical pur- 
poses. Bringing in a group of homeless 
mothers would be powerful, but their very 
concern for their children would make 
them too timid. What’s an activist without 
charisma to do? I could not expect to con- 
jure up another mass event. I would have 
to do a long-term effort, one I could sus- 
tain all alone if necessary. 

A fast? The longest I’d fasted was 
three days, and some people considered 
longer fasts potentially dangerous. I like 
to’eat. There was no logical time to stop 
fasting, short of having every homeless 
family housed, something that might very 
well take longer than the exhaustion of 
my considerable fat reserves. 

Gandhi, the acknowledged expert in 
this sort of thing, said: “A satyagrahi 
should fast only as a last resort when all 
other avenues of redress have been 
explored and have failed.” 

I'd tried my best method of persuasion 
— writing — for three years. The most 
vehement enemies of homeless people 
would not read Street Light. I had seen 
how little the friendship of council mem- 
bers could avail, and was not beloved by 
the council. Maybe they would do the 
right thing voluntarily, without me trying 
to butt in personally? I'sincerely hoped so. 

As the deadline approached for the 
shelter’s closure, people from Street Light 
repeatedly called Ron Thurlow, asking if 
the City really intended to close the fami- 
ly shelter. I told the Street Light staff what 
was on my mind, and Thomas Dyer, our 
former Vendor Coordinator, enthusiasti- 
cally offered to join. 

Finally Thurlow returned a call from 


Historic Victory for 
Homeless eee 


from page five 


took no action on any of them. 

Sugar has made no commitment to 
campgrounds, saying at one point that 
“there is no place” for them. Testimony 
to the HITF identified 11 sites for 
carparks and seven for walk-in camp- 
grounds. — 

Since parks remain closed with anti- 
homeless curfews at night and there are 
no campgrounds (even those in the 
County are largely filled up with tourist 
crowds in the summer), the only legal 
option for most homeless people will be 
to sleep on the sidewalk in the industrial 
zones. If it rains, they will not be allowed 
to put up a tent. 

Sugar also suggested he wants case 
management, registration, extra police 
officers, and public facilities in place 
before a final reading. These onerous and 
alarming additions should not delay the 
changes. 

Still needed in the bill, say HUFF 
activists, is a warning provision directing 
sleepers to safe zones if they are found in 
prohibited areas. Also necessary are a 
non-police enforcement mechanism (as 
is used in Eugene, Oregon), an amend- 
ment letting homeless people sleep with- 
in 75 feet rather than 300 feet of resi- 
dences, and an amnesty for all past sleep- 
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Anne, telling her that the shelter would, in 
fact, close but that all residents would be 
taken care of. What about families that 
became homeless after the closing? They 
would have to “go through Infoline; excuse 
me, I’m at a meeting on a cell phone.” 

After years of hearing what homeless 
people think of Infoline, we were not reas- 
sured. Infoline is a perfectly fine organiza- 
tion; but they are a referral organization, 
unable to help unless there’s someplace to 
refer people. Homeless people told us it 
took a long time to call Infoline, only to be 
told (all too often) there were no beds 
available. Their own 1997 and 98 statistics 
on shelter requests they’d been unable to 
satisfy, confirmed this. 

I wrote letters to the mayor, the San 
Diego City.Council, and each of the 
County Board of Supervisors. The letters 
explained that I’d just as soon not bother 
them, let them have the credit and the 
trouble, if only they would handle this 
problem in accord with what they knew 
was right. If not, I would fast, to show 
them by example that there were more 
important priorities than worldly success 
(or even survival, much as I prefer it). 

On May 8, I went to the City Council 
offices, feeling desperate indeed, and gave 
one copy of my letter to Byron Wear, 
another to a very nice aide of Juan Vargas. 
The aide assured me that Vargas shared my 
concern, that all families in the shelter 
would be placed somewhere by the closing 
date. He referred me to Debra Fischle- 
Faulk and Ron Thurlow in the City’s 
Community Services office. I put aside the 
remaining letters for the time being. 

Thurlow was in; he explained that 
Infoline was not being used to discourage 
shelter requests. The chief of Infoline was 
determined not to let families go on the 
streets if there was any way to prevent it. 
In any case, families requesting shelter 
were down since the closing of the winter 


shelter. I wonderéd how much this had to 


do with not knowing help was available. 
Thurlow said that the County would put 
up any family willing to accept case man- 
agement. This evidently wasn’t every fami- 
ly, but I didn’t know why people rejected 
case management; was this a desperate 
assertion of beleaguered human dignity, or 
a frivolous desire to continue some degen- 


erate lifestyle? It seemed best not to pick a _ 


ing tickets and warrants. Also vital is a 
swift and timely June 13th passage with 
no weakening amendments. 

“A new humanity is beginning,” said 
HUFF activist Becky Johnson. “The City 
has used this law for too long to kick 
homeless people while they’re down.” 

Protest pressure, Schmidt’s advocacy, 
and Sugar’s actions — if the council 
members hold their course — will create 
a historic victory for vehicular sleepers 
and be a strong first step in restoring 


basic human rights to the entire homeless | 


community. 

The right to sleep — so small a thing, 
and yet so huge when it is denied. “By 
these reforms,” concluded activist Robert ' 
Norse, “Santa Cruz will not become a 
magnet to homeless people from around 
the country. Rather we will be a beacon 
to other communities, lighting the road 
they need to take — to return dignity to 
the poor and decency to us all.” 

E-mail the Santa Cruz City Council 
at citycouncil @ci.santa-cruz.ca.us 
before their June 13th meeting. Urge 
them to pass the bill with strengthen- 
ing amendments, and open up camp- 
ing areas quickly to take the next step 
to restore dignity and justice to home- 
less people. You can also call them at 
831-420-5017 and leave a message on 
their 24-hour message line. For more 
info call: HUFF (831-423-4833) and 
the Campaign to End the Sleeping Ban 
(831-425-4499), 


fight without more information. 

On May 15, I learned that nine resident 
families could not be placed when the 
shelter closed next day. I told the council 


- that they knew better than this, and said 


that I might be moved to something des- 
perate if they didn’t.fix matters. Juan 
Vargas was looking at me with a very 
worried expression. (I’ve sometimes been 
angry with him, but consider him a good 
man, for a council member.) 

This time, Fischle-Faulk and Thurlow 
were waiting for me. The number of 
unsheltered families was down to six, they 
said, people who could not go to the 
County for various reasons, including not 
following case manager instructions — 
but the staff was working ey to 
place them elsewhere. 

Could I speak to any of these people, 
to find out why they’d so ungraciously 
refused help? No, this was precluded by 
‘confidentiality;’ shelter staff couldn’t 
even ask the families’ permission. I was 
convinced of these two people’s sincerity, 
and didn’t want to cause further distrac- 
tion from the task of sheltering families. 

But next morning, just after breakfast, 
the news informed me that six families 
were still unplaced. Very well, the fast 
could begin at 10:00 a.m., when the shelter 
closed. (Thomas Dyer, who’d heard the 
news before breakfast, was actually the first 
to miss a meal.) I turned my old letter into a 
press release, and set off for the Board of 
Supervisors meeting at 9:00 a.m. 

During the public session, I told the 
Supervisors that the shelter was closing in 
a few minutes, that they had surplus 
money, yet there were families in the shel- 
ter their existing programs couldn’t help. I 
told them they needed to find a way to do 
more and announced I would be fasting 
about this; I didn’t know how long 
because I don’t know my endurance, but I 
needed to show the urgency of the situa- 


‘tion. Two supervisors announced that they 


were meeting with the City and doing 
good things for homeless people. 

Anne and I went off to watch the shelter 
close down. The unplaced families were 
down to two. The next day Ron Thurlow 
told me that all families from the shelter 
had been placed. On May 19, a Quaker 
friend said that she personally knows a 
mother living with her family on the San 


AB 1800 vs. Civil Rights 


from page 15 


fully you see very clearly that the only 
kind of treatment they care about is drug 
treatment, an approach which has been the 
only kind of treatment available anywhere 
in the public sector for well over 20 years. 

All California has been doing for 20 


| years is writing prescriptions. Any other 


kind of treatment is long gone as too 
expensive. We have tried that clinical 
social experiment over and over and it’s 
clear that simply drugging people doesn’t 
work. We have our prisons and our streets 
full of all kinds of people who have been 
drugged and drugged and drugged again, 
and it clearly hasn’t worked. . 

The proponents of AB1800 would 
have you believe that it is the lack of 
medication that has created the problem. 
That’s nonsense: Every patient alive who 
has had any contact with the system at all 
has been drugged and drugged and 
drugged. It doesn’t work. The fact that 
the only treatment they are suggesting is 
more drugs is another strong indication 
that you don’t have to look very far 
behind TAC to find the drug companies 
lined up putting money into this effort 
and eager to fill the campaign coffers of 
state legislators. 

I can’t buy the legislators the way that 
E. Fuller Torrey and the Stanley family 
can. I can’t buy legislators the way that 
Eli Lilley or Glaxo Wellcome can. I can’t 


- with mental illness that is motivating AB 


Diego streets. So there is more going on 
here than we’d been able to learn directly. 

Thomas Dyer and J are still fasting. He’s 
a skinny man, a veteran with Multiple 
Sclerosis, and he had a hard time physically 
the first couple days, but he’s hanging in 
there. What do we hope to accomplish? 

Gandhi says: “Things that have been 
done under pressure of a fast have been 
undone after the fast was over.” He dis- 
courages fasting with the intention of 
achieving results; this is perhaps based on 
a Hindu viewpoint we don’t share, yet 
things certainly turn out better when we 
don’t try to control them too tightly. If 
one family escapes tragedy, that kind of 
result might not be undone. 

Gandhi also says it is wrong to fast 
with coercive intent, like a child holding 
his breath and turning blue. Sometimes he 
felt awful because his opponents in a cam- 
paign felt pressured by his fasting. 
Pragmatically, politicians feeling coerced 
might plant their feet and refuse to budge. 

I hope no government official finds 
himself unable to do a good thing because 
we're asking for it. But perhaps we have 
no opponents on this issue. We await, 
with interest, the first politician to say 
publicly that leaving families on the street 
is not a serious wrong. 

It may seem too difficult, or too easy, to 
meet our demands when they seem so 
intangible. People have told us, “You 
should have clear demands” — so people 
will know what to offer us, and so we can 
know whether we’ve ‘won’ and can munch 
out with clear consciences. I myself am 
hoping to see a change of heart which will 
result in the right actions. How much of a 
change? We’ll see what happens. I have'to 
be at least as hesitant about ceasing to fast 
as I was about starting. Returning to nor- 
mal life is a powerful temptation, vec 
has undone many an activist. 

We welcome others to join the fast, as 
health and other duties permit. We will meet 
for an hour at noon on Monday, Wednesday — 
and Friday at 202 C St., the south steps of 
the San Diego City Hall; Tuesday and 
Thursday at 1600 Pacific Highway, the 
County Administration Building. 

Gandhi again: “My imperfections and 
failures are as much a blessing from God 
as my successes and my talents, and I lay 
them both at his feet.” 


buy the assembly the way the corrections 
officers’ unions can. I’m sure the correc- 
tions officers’ unions would be happy 
with this one; they can build even more 
institutions to keep more people locked 
up. It’s California’s full employment pro- 
gram: lock half the people up and pay the 
other half for guarding them. 

All I can do is ask our legislators to do 
the only ethical thing, if anyone still 
cares about ethics in Sacramento. Forget 
this madness, this hysteria, this vicious 
hatred and retribution against people 


1800. Instead, put your resources where 
they will actually help people get well 
and help them regain hope about recover- 
ing from major mental illness. The state 
legislature made a pitifully small start 
last year with Steinberg’s AB 34. 
Legislators must stop dragging their feet, 
and make a real commitment to quality 
care for people with mental illness by 
really supporting such legislation. 

You would think with bills such as 
AB 1800 that we were back in the 16th 
Century, burning witches at the stake and 
putting people in stocks in the town 
square. This is supposed to be a new mil- 
lennium, yet it appears that instead it’s 
the same old tiresome pogrom and inqui- 
sition visited on yet another group of 
people that someone else hates. 

Hasn’t California yet drawn a halt to 
these kinds of lynchings? If not, when? 
When it’s you? 
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Lepidoptera 


Landlords 


Homeless people and a butterfly on the edge 
of extinction wait out an endangered fate 


Art-by Christa Occhiogrosso 


by Robert Stevens 


fter three years of planning the 

reuse of surplus Navy land for 

homeless people on Western 

Avenue in the San Pedro and 
Wilmington-Harbor City area, the bull- 
dozer blades of progress have, like the 
tanks in Tiananmen Square, ground to a 
halt before a fragile butterfly’s wings. 

The Palos Verdes blue butterfly, 
Glaucopsyche lygdamus palosverdesensis, 
was thought to be extinct after a ten-year 
disappearance, but made a surprise 
appearance in 1994 to be protected under 
the Endangered Species Act, much to the 
concern of scientists, butterfly enthusiasts 
— and those who had other plans for the 
endangered butterfly’s habitat. 

“God works in mysterious ways,” said 
San Pedro Enterprise Community 
spokesperson Jim Hansen, advocate for 
homeless and low-income housing. 

Besides a roof over the heads of the 
homeless, plans for the surplus Navy 
housing included a research facility for 
Harbor-UCLA Medical Center, facilities 
for the Rolling Hills Preparatory School, 
and dormitories for another school, all of 
which would require demolition of over a 


Priscilla’s Light 
by Lynda Cobden 


She was wrapped in resolve. 


is a stellar success. 
She was born with down’s syndrome. 
She acquired the I can do it attitude. 


No label was going to throw dirt on 
the light bulb of her life, 

talents, skills and personhood. 

Her light shines radiantly. 

People treasure her glow. 


MARKET SWINGS 
by Claire J. Baker 


If only the homeless were 


And after really bad days 


Priscilla held the bowling ball steadily upright. 
She poised her body. Muscles were taut. 
She prepared to release the bowling ball. 


She released the bowling ball and she 


Her family school and church nurtured her. 
Achievement would be her watchword. 


the NASDAQ or the Dow Jones: 
people invest in them. 


the homeless “bounce back.” 


hundred 13-year-old houses. 

San Pedro Enterprise Community 
(SPEC), in partnership with Volunteers of 
America, proposed refurbishing existing 
Navy housing rather than building new 
structures. In this manner, both the home- 
less, struggling, low-income families and 
endangered butterflies could occupy Navy 
land harmoniously, while cutting the high 
cost of construction. 

“The Palos Verdes blue butterfly has 
lived alongside Navy families for years, 
and should flourish again alongside those 
who would live in the proposed transition- 
al housing,” said SPEC’s Hansen. 

Hansen pointed out that the proposed 
SPEC housing is intended for the home- 
less, battered women and their children, 
military veterans, and low-income -fami- 
lies, all of whom may be in transition 
from another program, such as Harbor 
Interfaith Shelter, Beacon House, 
S.H.A.W.L. House, or New Directions for 
veterans. SPEC seeks to provide a contin- 
uum of care — not a flophouse, as some 
opponents of the project fear. 

However, Hansen contends that the 
Rolling Hills Prep School has already tem- 
porarily won the political battle to go ahead 
with demolition of over 100 houses, with 


the nod of approval from the City Council 
and Councilman Rudy Svorinich, Jr. 

“They have the money to do it,” he 
says, adding that when a meeting was 
held with the city’s board of directors, 
Rolling Hills Prep School was joined by 
the philanthropic organization South Bay 
Crossings, which promised not to oppose 
the reuse committee’s plans. 

“The conservation people are very 
vocal, very active, while government agen- 
cies such as the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) and the 
Department of Defense are close-mouthed 
as to any decisions being made for the bal- 
anced use of former Navy property,” 
Hansen remarked. “There doesn’t seem to 
be any desire by HUD to finish this.” 

Travis Longcore of The Urban 
Wildlands Group maintains that this area 
is also home to the California locoweed 


and deerweed that is essential to the sur- 


vival of the rare P.V. blue butterfly. If the 
Navy land is broken up and sectioned off 
by bulldozing for new construction, he 
explained, the P.V. blue’s mating, feed- 
ing, and development habitat could 
become inaccessible to the butterfly, 
whose adult lifespan is only a mere five 
days. If the locoweed disappears due to 
demolition, dust, herbicides, and just gen- 
eral carelessness, the Palos Verdes blue 
butterfly will disappear, too. 

Forever. 

“The U.S. Department of Fish and 
Wildlife (DFW) has the final say on this 


[construction], and we’re right at the 


beginning of the DFW’s Section 7 consul- 
tation to determine the environmental 
impact of the construction projects,” 
Longcore explains. 

While the Los Angeles City Council 
also had a hand in the Navy pie from the 
beginning, Longcore insists that he tried 
to contact 15th district Councilman Rudy 
Svorinich, Jr. to offer information about 
the P.V. blue butterfly dilemma, but to no 
avail. “I never heard back from him, so 
they made plans without any knowledge 
— they didn’t get the picture early enough 
to do anything about it.” 

However, an e-mail from the executive 
director of the San Pedro Chamber of 
Commerce reads: “I have not received an 
update on the Naval Housing reuse 
process in quite some time, but the last 
news I heard (some weeks ago) was that 
the plan was being reviewed once more. 
As I recall, the most pressing issue at that 
time was provisions for housing for the 
homeless, but perhaps there are also envi- 
ronmental reviews going on as well.” 

Palos Verdes Conservancy District 
President Bill Ailor said his organization 


FAMILY REUNION 


by Julia Vinograd 


I jerked awake this morning way too early, 
looking around for something I'd forgotten; 

is it you I am looking for? 

My brother on the other side of this page, 

my sister on the other side of this world, 

the family of Cain having a family reunion. 
Outside my windows I can only see silhouettes, 
cut out trees and the edges of roofs. 

I speak only as a silhouette: 

I have no face. 

You have no face. 

Centuries of blind sunlight gone to history. books, 
books where silhouettes are buried. 
The blood in the earth is so lonely it cries 

and we send more blood to keep it company 
and still it cries. 

It’s not the blood that woke me 

but something I'd forgotten, 

A Niagara of faces crashing over sleep. 

Is it you I am looking for? 

My brother on the other side of this page, . 

my sister on the other side of this world, 

the family of Cain having a family reunion. 

Is it you I am looking for? 
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would become involved if open spaces are 
affected. 

Some of those involved in the Navy 
land deal feel that, with the state of public 
education, it seems extravagant to build a 
private school in San Pedro, and that the 
City Council may have “jumped the gun” 
on the environmental analysis. Stilt others 
suggest that there may have been some 


-form of corruption involved, although no 


evidence for these .allegations has 
appeared. Bear in mind, though: Money 
Talks. The Homeless Walk. 

An upcoming meeting will further 
determine the fate of the Navy property. 
In the meantime, the Palos Verdes blue 
butterfly flutters by. 


